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A LITTLE PLAY MIXED IN WITH THE 
HARD WORK MAKES FOR HEALTH- 
FUL, MANLY DEVELOPMENT. 
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A NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION 
OF 745 DEPARTMENT STORES 





fis 
Symbols of Progress 


OOD roads and the automobile have brought the farmer within 
easy distance of the town and its facilities. 


While inventor and road-builder have been increasing the personal 
comfort and earning power of the farmer, the Department Stores of the 
J. C. Penney Company have been providing him and his family with 
shopping advantages unsurpassed even by the big city store. 


“Pay Day” Overalls 
Union Made 


The immense stocks of merchandise distributed through our 745 stores 
are bought and sold exclusively on a cash basis. This means a saving 


The Union Label on every ; rely 
for our customers, aggregating millions of dollars annually. 


Overall and Jacket. Of 2.20 de- 
nim, extra strong stitching thru- 
out; cut extra full. The Overall 
has Suspender or regular Over- 
all back —two hip, two side, 
watch and rule pockets—tacked 
to prevent ripping. Jackets, with 
engineers’ cuffs. All sizes, in- 
cluding extra sizes. Our big 
Coast-to-Coast Value. 


$1.15 


Your nearest J. C. Penney Company Store is managed and part-owned 
by a man who has studied and knows your shopping needs. Standard 
quality merchandise at low prices, a wide assortment of goods to choose 
from, and personal inspection—are some of the advantages that await 
you there, 


Make an engagement with yourself and family now to visit our store 
nearest you during our Farm Home Week— October 18th to 23rd. 


Boys’ 


ee » A NATION-WIDE 
Pa Dac le yl INSTITUTION- 
full, durable 2.20 denim. High back, 
coo lege, large front and back 
3to 9yra 10 to 17 yra. nney 0 
89c 98c : NC. 
o Se, STORES 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
=P a 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even bet- 
ter than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil) 

The inventor F. O. Johnson, 609 W 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or ever 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


2 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheele— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires 


Other wagon parts. 
Wheels to fit any 





Gift Blankets and 
Auto Robes 


OF YOUR EXTRA WOOL! 
HAT better use 


could you 

put it to? Send us your 
wool and we will make it up for 
you into handsome, valuable 
Christmas gift blankets for a 
nominal charge. 

We do this only as an accom- 
modation to wool growers. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
and wool refunded. 

Write for booklet explaining plan to 
Dept. M-10, 


CHATHAM. MFG. CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 




















An Unusual Farm Letterhead 


CX of the most striking pieces of 
farm stationery that has come to The 


Progressive Farmer office in many 
| months was also one of the simplest, At 
the top of the page there was a striking 
cut of a farmer plowing two horses, 
sharply silhouetted in black against an 
excellent quality of white paper. Beneath 





Hal Kohn, 


Newberry, S. C, 


this was the name and address of the 
farmer—and that was all. 

Any printed letterhead suggests that 
the farmer who uses it is businesslike 
and up-to-date, but this unique design 
suggested much more than that. It seem- 
ed to say: “Here is a man who is proud 
of being a farmer. He believes farming 
is equal in dignity and value to gay pro- 
fession or business in the world He sees 
the beauty in farming. He loves his 
work, and it would never occur to him 
to be ashamed of anything connected 
with it.” Take a look at the entire 
heading herewith. 


Where Is the Best Honey 
Locust Tree in America? 
E WANT to find the finest honey 


locust tree in America. The tree is 
a legume. Its beans are eaten by live- 
stock and may have great commercial 


| value as a money crop, a cow feed and 


a substitute for wheat bran. 

This crop would be a soil saver through 
letting tree roots stop gullies. We need 
to have the best wild trees with which 


| to begin, just as the navel orange busi- 


ness began with finding one tree that 


| happened to bear that kind of fruit. The 





Journal of Heredity offers $50 to find 
the best trees: $30 for the best, $10 for 
the second best, $5 for the third best, 
and $5 for the fourth best. 

Write the American Genetic Associa- 
tion, 724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C., for further information. 











Says the Managing Editor: 


T LOOKS as if something is always 
happening to our two big cash crops— 
cotton and tobacco. If the price is good, 
the weather has been bad, or if the 
weather has been good there’s too big 4 
crop, or if the crop isn't too big the 
marketing system isn’t what it ought to 
be. Anyway, there’s always something 
wrong. 





* * * 
Right now, everybody knows the trou- 


ble with cotton is poor prices. But what 
are we going to do about it? W oh 


we going to do not only with the 
crop, but the crops in years to come’: 
The “Timely Thoughts for Cotton 
Farmers” on page 4 and “A Letter to 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer” on page 5 may 
help you to decide. There's more t 
follow next week, too. 

* x a: 

And then there’s tobacco—bringing ™ 
usually good prices for the 1926 crop— 
but what about the future? What about 
the tobacco marketing association? Read 
“What Tobacco Farmers Think About 
It” on page 8. 

* * 

There’s a lot of other good reading ® 
this issue you won't want to miss—fot 
instance, Mrs. Hutt's articles on Hallow 
een—but we can’t write about them all 
here. We just wanted to be sure you 
didn’t miss the especially timely cotto? 
and tobacco discussions. 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 


————— 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


How to Properly Cure and Store Sweet Potatoes; Other Timely Reminders 


Six Timely Suggestions 


HREE cents worth of paradichlorobenzene will 
Tv a peach tree of borers if applied in the right 

way at the right time. See page 3 of September 
{1 issue for complete information, 

2. Make a planting of spinach, mustard, rape, and 
kale. Most of these will stand 
quite a bit of cold, and if sowed on 
very rich and well pulverized soil, 
will give excellent greens during 
the winter. 

3. There is still time in the Up- 
per and Middle South to apply 
paradichlorobenzene to peach trees 
to kill borers. In the Lower South, 
late October or early November 
will do. This material is so thoroughly effective that 
no one with peach trees that are three years old or 
older should fail to apply it. 

4. Remove paradichlorobensene from around peaches 
in three weeks from those trees that are three years old 
or younger. From the four- or five-year-old trees, re- 
move in four weeks; and from trees six years old or 
older, remove in about six weeks. The warmer and 
drier the weather, the quicker paradichlorobenzene will 
do its work. Therefore, the weather will determine 
how quickly the mounds should be torn down and the 
unspent crystals scattered. 

5. To keep a Bermuda lawn green during winter, 
sow English rye grass on top of it in October, First, 
mow the lawn closely, then rake thoroughly, bearing 
down on the rake so as to stir up a little soil. Then 
sow English rye grass at the rate of one pound for 
each 100 square feet of space. Apply pulverized sheep 
or poultry manure at the rate of 6 to 10 pounds per 100 
square feet immediately after the seed 
is sowed. Do this just before a rain. 





ing and just before harrowing. After two or three 
harrowings are given, broadcast 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre of an 8-4-4 commercial fertilizer and har- 
row it in. 

When one does not care to have Bermuda grass in the 
lawn, the following mixture will be found good for 
the mountainous and Piedmont sections of the South: 
red top, 10 pounds; Kentucky bluegrass, 20 pounds; 
English rye grass, 20 pounds. 

In the middle part of the South or the foothills of 
the Piedmont and upper part of the Coastal Plains 
region, probably no better mixture can be had than 
Bermuda and English rye grass. When these two are 
used, use the Bermuda roots, cutting them four to 
six inches long and putting them four to five inches 
apart in rows 7 to 10 inches wide. When planting, lay 
off the lawn in narrow rows, opening out a shallow 
furrow and planting the cuttings and covering the 
larger part of each one. Pack the soil slightly around 
them and smooth up. Then sow the English rye grass 
seed on top of the soil and cover by raking lightly with 
a hand rake and running over with a roller or packing 
lightly with the back of a shovel. 

In the extreme lower sections of the South, that is, 
in Florida and on the Coastal Plains of the Carolinas, 
the Gulf Coast regions of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, etc., carpet grass and St. 
Augustine grass will generally prove to be satisfactory, 
and will thrive better than most other grasses in these 
sections. Where the St. Augustine grass is used, plant 
the cuttings or roots in the same way as recommended 
for Bermuda. Where carpet grass is used, sow the 
seed in January or February. Sow English rye grass 
along with either of these, as it will come up and give 
a green lawn during the winter. Use one pound of seed 
for each 100 square feet of space. 


Last Call for Orchard Cover Crop 


OVER crops should be grown in the orchard, as 
+ well as in cotton, corn, and other fields. Fruit 

trees need plant food and organic matter just as 
do the annual growing crops. Where orchards have 
been cleanly cultivated throughout the summer, it is 
especially important that a winter cover crop be grown. 
The ideal system is to grow both a summer and a 
winter cover crop, but at least one should be grown. 

Probably no better cover crop can be used for the 
orchard than vetch, mixed with some of the small 
grains. On sandy soils, use vetch and rye; on stiff 
clay soils, use vetch and oats; and on soil that is stiff 
and quite rich, vetch and wheat do well. 

Vetch seed are quite high this season. It is there- 
fore advisable to use a minimum amount of 
vetch and a maximum amount of small grain. We 
advise the use of not less than 12 to 15 pounds of the 
vetch and three to four pecks of rye per acre. One 
and a half to two bushels of oats or a bushel of wheat 
is about the right quantity to use with 12 to 15 pounds 
of vetch. Sow small grain if the legumes cannot be 
used. Put in at once. 


How to Properly Cure and Store Sweet 


Potatoes 


F THE house is not a new one, clean it thoroughly. 
I Sweep down the walls and ceiling. Get every bit 
of trash, of whatever nature, off the floor. Then 
spray with a solution made by adding a pint of formal- 
dehyde to 25 gallons of water, or by dissolving a pound 
of copper sulphate in 25 gallons of water. Spray the 
floor, walls, and ceiling thoroughly. Repeat the second 
or third day. A day or two before potatoes are to be 
put in the house, build a fire in the 

stoves. Put all the potatoes in the 





6. Rhododendrons or mountain lau- 
rels do best in an acid soil. They also 
need part shade and a moist place. If 
the leaves turn an orange color, the 
soil is not acid enough. To correct 
this condition, apply one-half pound 
alum per square yard. Repeat as 
often as necessary to keep soil acid. 
To make soil acid when planting, dig 
the hole a little larger than is needed 
and cover the bottom with sulphur. 
Cover the sulphur with a layer of 
sawdust, oak leaves, or pine straw, 
and then set out. This will give the 
acid condition which this kind of 
shrubbery demands. 


Make That Lawn Now 


ARLY October is the best time to 
sow lawn grass seed in the South. 
To secure good results, plow, 
harrow, and rake the place where the 
seed are to be sowed, until it is thor- 
oughly pulverized, free of all rocks, 
sticks, and other obstructions, is level 
and in the shape the lawn is desired. 


Sow seed on top of this well pre- 
Pared soil, preferably just before a 
rain. Cover by raking lightly with 
@ garden rake and running over with 
@ roller or packing ‘lightly with 
the back of a shovel. Remember that 
the ground should be made quite rich 











by the application of well rotted sta- 
ble manure immediately after plow- 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS 
Many are finding one or two of these trees a fine addition to the home orchard 


storage house as quickly as possible. 
If they can be put in in one day, so 
much the better. Storage in bins is 
all right, but it is more desirable to 
store in crates. 


As soon the potatoes are all in, start 
the fires, running the temperature up 
to 80 to 85 degrees and hold it there 
until they are cured. This will take 
from 10 days to two weeks, depending 
on the weather and condition of the 
potatoes. While the curing process 
is going on, give all the ventilation 
that is possible during the daytime, 
and a little at night. 

When curing is completed gradual- 
ly reduce the temperature to 50 to 55 
degrees and keep it as near this as 
possible for the remainder of the time 
the potatoes are in the house. Don’t 
make the mistake of “estimating” the 
temperature, but keep a thermometer 
in the house so that you will know 
that you have the right temperature. 
Those who are not familiar with the 
full details of curing, should consult 
their county agent. Curing is not 
troublesome, but must be done right, 
if it is to prove most valuable. 


Grade the potatoes before storing, 
eliminating all bruised, cut or rotten 
ones, because to put these in to begin 
with, is to make it more easily possi- 
ble for disease to start. These should 
not be put in the house at all, and No, 
1’s and No. 2’s should be separated. 
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Timely Thoughts for Cotton Farmers 


HE present disappointingly low price of cotton 
opens up the cotton farmer’s whole field of prob- 


lems. It is certainly high time for us to examine. 


every factor that may be forcing down cotton prices. We 
should also consider every remedy that may have a 
tendency to strengthen the market and give the farmer 
a better reward for his labors. 

The wholesale dumping of cotton on unstable mar- 
kets fall after fall instead of its gradual sale through- 
out the year—this is, of course, one of the biggest of 
the several big problems to be faced; and this we are 
considering at some length on the next page. 


Ip) 


Some method for better regulation of production is 
also a self-evident necessity. The more cotton we 
grow in excess of normal needs under present market- 
ing conditions, the less profit we get for it. This is 
forcibly demonstrated by what followed the govern- 
ment forecast of September 25. Consider these figures : 


September 25 forecast based on Sept. 16 

condition of 59.5 per cent of normal 

EE: TIONG 6550056350080 cccnsensaves 15,810,000 bales 
Previous forecast on Sept. 1 condition 

of 59.6 per cent normal crop was....15,166,000 bales 
Estimated increase in .crop .....+.. -. 644,000 bales 
Drop in price (1% cents per pound)...... $6.25 per bale 


On the basis of 15 cents for cotton on a stable mar- 
ket, this increase of 644,000 bales should have meant 
an addition of $48,300,000 to the value of the 1926 cot- 
ton crop. On the contrary, by reason of the drop in 
price it meant a loss of $94,787,500. In other words, 
the increased crop forecast on September 25 lacked 
practically $50,000,000 of being worth as much as the 
smaller crop forecast two weeks before; and if the 
644,000 bales had been weighted and sunk in the sea, 
the cotton growers of the South would have been 
nearly $95,000,000 better off, in current market values! 


Il 


This year, even more than in other years, we cer- 
tainly need to save every cent we can get from our 
cotton. For this reason we wish here at the very be- 
ginning of the season to urge Southern growers to 
save the $25,000,000 to $75,000,000 annual “weather 
damage’”’ loss to cotton bales. 

Astounding proof of the need of reforms at this 
point is found in a brand-new report of investigations 
conducted by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, (Department Bulletin 1438) in six tests con- 
ducted at five representative points in the Cotton Belt— 
Raleigh, and Dunn, N. C.; Jefferson, Ga.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; and Dallas, Texas. 

Throughout the tests bales. were watched closely and 
weighed weekly and records kept of time, position, 
location, moisture-absorption, damage, and other fac- 
tors. At the end of the period, the bales were placed 
in a warehouse and the ties removed. When the lint 
had become reasonably dry, the damaged cotton was 
separated from the other as a part of the “recondition- 
ing process” and in about the same way cotton is 
“picked” or reconditioned commercially. After the 
damaged cotton was removed, the remaining good cot- 
ton was weighed to determine the amount of loss each 
bale had suffered during the test. 

Calculating the losses per pound from 500-pound 
bales, then the loss in pounds of cotton and the value 
of the loss at 15 cents per pound, we have average 
results as follows :— 






Value at 
Loss 15 cents 
pounds pound 
Lot 1.—Fully protected in a warehouse... 4 $ .@ 
Lot 2—Uncovered on poles, edge up, 
turned after each rain or once a week, 
November 25 to June 7 .............055: 19.5 2.92 





Let 3—On poles, covered by tarpaulin 

without further attention, November 2 

i NN D nsncneGeckenses becvsgeesoacnbete 10 1.50 
Lot 4.—Flat on the ground during entire 

test; same surface down at all times, 

November 23 to August 3 .......-.+++:- 273.5 41.02 
Lot 5.—On end on ground during entire 

test; same surface down at all times, 

January 15 to August 24 ........-..++6. 117 17.55 
Lot 6.—Bale on edge on ground during 

entire test; same surface down at all 

times; January 10 to August 26........ 109 16.35 
Lot 7.—On' edge on ground and turned 

after each rain or once a week, Decem- 

BOP 23 to Jala BH ccccccccecccccccccscesecs 64.5 9.67 


We should by all means resolve that no Progressive 
Farmer reader will let what little money he has in 
cotton this year rot away by any of the methods used 
in Lots Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 

IV 


The existing situation with regard to cotton prices 
is all the more serious for growers in North Carolina 
and South Carolina, because we must face the com- 
petition of vast new areas in Texas and Oklahoma that 
have only recently been opened up to cotton cultivation 
—drier sections in which weevil damage is slight. 
Texas alone has added 8,000,000 acres to its cotton 
area in the last five years. If the whole South suffered 
from 12-cent or 14-cent cotton as much as the Carolinas 
suffer, we might well hope for a sharply reduced acre- 
age next year that would force prices up again next 
fall. But vast areas of Texas and Oklahoma can 
make cotton with half the labor it takes in our own 
territory and one-tenth the fertilizer. They can stand 
14-cent cotton and keep on making it. 

An astounding illustrated article from Mr. D. W. 
Watkins, reviewing this situation, will appear in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer and should be studied by 
every Carolina cotton grower. Meanwhile we are re- 
minded of what the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Maddry of 
Raleigh said to us a few days ago. Dr. Maddry was 
for more than four years a resident of Texas, and in 
his religious work traveled observantly in every part 
of the state. In brief, his points are as follows :— 

1, Thelands in West and Southwest Texas are of the 
black land type, the rich soil of which is from three to 
ten feet deep, the bottom as good as the top. Some of 
this land has grown cotton for thirty years in the same 
rows, so lasting is the fertility of the soil. Fertilizer 
purchases in this part of Texas are almost negligible. 

2. In South Texas and West Texas there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mexican farm laborers—some 
native, others brought over the border. In southern 
Texas, cotton picking begins in June. As the picking 
season moves northward, these laborers with their 
families, donkeys, fighting chickens, pigs, and dogs, 
move with it, until they have finished picking in De- 
cember at the Oklahoma border. Then backward the 
wave recedes and to the south to begin planting in 
February and to flow northward again with the plant- 
ing wave. 

Because of these conditions and the fact that there is 
little grass to fight, Mr. Watkins points out that the 
Texas and Oklahoma farmer can handle from 100 to 
150 acres of cotton per man. 

It is high time for us to reckon with this serious new 
situation that confronts the North Carolina and South 
Carolina cotton farmer and consider how to meet it. 
The Progressive Farmer proposes to follow this subject 
through the next and succeeding issues. 


Talking With Folks 


i OU have been preaching diversified farming all 
{tie years,” said Mr. R. W. Scott, “Honor 
Farmer” of Alamance County, when in Raleigh 

a few days ago, “but most folks just will stay in the 
old ‘one crop’ rut till disaster forces them out. Take 
my section. The long drouth last year resulted in 
greatly increased interest in dairying. The folks wanted 
something else to get money out of. Our new cream 
route to Durham, I believe, is a result of the drouth.” 

* 

Mr. Scott went on to say that country folks need a 
new appreciation of their blessings. “What you had 
to say in a recent Progressive Farmer about country 
life vs. city life was right to the point. Country folks 
go to town and take pains to see the fine mansions and 
all that sort of thing, but they never go out to see the 
smoky hovels in the slums and factory sites where 
the poorest people live.” 

And Mr. Scott is right. Often the smoke has killed 
all the trees about the houses, but human beings keep 
on living there. Mr. Scott says when the farmers go 
sight-seeing in cities somebody ought to show them 
where the poorest folks live as well as the richest. 

* * * 

“T am really alarmed about the cotton-growing sec- 
tion of Eastern North Carolina,” said Governor McLean 
in talking to the State Board of Agriculture the other 
day. “I know because I have been using all my wits 
to try to make my cotton farming pay in Robeson 
County, but it’s a hard job. The boll weevil is on us; it 
is becoming harder and harder to compete with Texas 


The Progressive Farmey 


and the territory west of the Mississippi River in mak- 
ing cotton, and our farmers are mortgaging their 
farms to maintain a scale of living their incomes do 
not justify. Sometimes we hear a man say, ‘Farmers 
must be making money, you see so many of them with 
good cars’; but I know that often means that the farmer 
is just using up the capital that he and his forefathers 
have been a hundred years accumulating. Mortgages 
are now going on farms where neither the father nor 
grandfather ever allowed the family’s ownership of the 
land to be imperiled in this way.” 

Governor McLean deserves commendation for his 
interest in increasing diversified farming in Eastern 
North Carolina. How to deal with the problem of 
unwise debt-making — consumptive debts that eat up 
capital without paying themselves off through produc- 
tion—is something we propose to discuss at some length 
in early issues of The Progressive Farmer. 


Do You Know Corn? 
D YOU know corn? Last year Pat Boland, a 


South Carolina club boy, won the distinction of 
knowing corn better than any mature farmer in 


the South, when he won the silver loving cup offered 
by the Southern Railway for the best ten ears of corn 
exhibited at any Southeastern fair. The cup is to be 


awarded again this year (see the announcement on 
page 23) and it is up to grown-up farmers to prove to 
the judges that they not only can grow better corn 
than the boys in their teens but that they also know 
corn better. From the standpoint of the exhibitor 
there is as much in knowing corn as in growing it. 

We can't point out here all the points that go to make 
a prize winning ten-ear exhibit, but here are a few of 
the most important ones :— 

1, The exhibit must be the very best of its variety or type. 

2. Every ear must be as nearly like every other ear as 
is possible to find. 

3. There must be no unsound kernels, no kernels off, in 
color, no cobs discolored, and no cobs of the wrong color 
for that variety. 

4. Length and circumference of ears should conform to 
the standards for the variety. 


5. Kernels should be deep, uniform in shape and inden- 
tation, conforming to the standards of the variety. 


6. There should be no missing kernels when your sample 
gets to its place of exhibit. 


Apparently, many people have gained the idea that an 
exhibit of corn, to be good, must have the tips of the 
ears completely covered with grain. It is true that this 
may be a deciding factor, but there are other things 
far more important. The most important part of the 
ear is where the horse usually bites. However, if two 
exhibits are seemingly equal in every other respect and 
one has better covered tips, it will get the decision. 
But it isn’t wise to put in an inferior ear just because 
the tip happens to be covered. 

One who has never selected corn for exhibit purposes 
can hardly appreciate the amount of work involved. 
Every superior ear in the field should be seen. If the 
corn is at all good the shucks should be removed from 
about one-third of the ears—those that appear to qualify 
on the basis of size. Removing the shucks will show 
up a lot of faults, and ears showing these faults will 
not need to be taken from the field. All ears that ap- 
pear to qualify for the exhibit should be removed from 
the field without damage and taken to a place where 
a number of them can be laid out side by side for 
careful examination. Getting them side by side, one 
can easily see many that can’t qualify and thus the 
poorest are thrown out and the process repeated until 
the best ten ears from the field have been selected. 
Then these ten ears must be zealously protected from 
all possible sources of damage. 

Lots of work? Yes, certainly it’s lots of work. But 
think of the joy of knowing corn. And when you enter 
your exhibit at the fair and come away with a pre- 
mium, you know you know corn. If you happen to win 
that $2,000 loving cup offered by the Southern Railway, 
then you will have proved to all the South and even to 
the home folks that you not only grow corn, but that 
you know corn as well as you grow it. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 














Organization the Greatest Need 
H=: Frank O. Lowden, president of the Holstein- 


Friesian Association, upon his return from a re- 

cent tour in Europe, is credited with making this 
statement: “I am more convinced than ever that of- 
ganization is the greatest need of the farmers of this 
country.” 

We agree whole-heartedly with Mr. 
Lowden. Successful organization neces- 
sarily means leadership. Agriculture 15 
suffering today from the lack of rural 
leadership. If ‘every rural community 
could be well organized and the organl- 
zation placed in the hands of competent, fearless, and 
unselfish men, it would not take long to solve our agri 
cultural problems.—Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 
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A Letter to Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 


Both Wives and Husbands Should Consider These Facts 


EAR Mr. and Mrs. Farmer:— 
D If you grow cotton, you have no doubt been 


asked about joining the codperative marketing 
association for the new sign-up period. And whether 
or not you grow cotton, you have no doubt frequently 
thought about this question of co- 
Operative marketing that every- 
body is talking about from Presi- 
dent Coolidge down, and wondered 
just what should be your attitude 
toward it. 

I 


I should like to present this mat- 
ter for your consideration because 
of my interest not only in the pres- 
ent but the future welfare of 
Southern agriculture. I appeal for the careful consid- 
eration of the farm men who may read this article. I 
appeal even more confidently to the farm women. I 
say this because woman's interests more peculiarly than 
man’s are with ideals and policies affecting the whole 
future of the race. As Dr. Benjamin Kidd has well 
said in his Sctence of Power:— 





es 


CLARENCE POE 


“As distinct from man, she (woman) is the crea- 
ture to whom the Race is more than the Individual, 
the being to whom the Future is greater than the 
Present. The driving principle of woman’s nature 
at all its highest levels has ever been by pure 
physiological necessity the subjugation of the 
present with all its imperious demands to a mean- 
ing beyond herself and beyond all visible interests 
in the present.” 


I should like not only for every man but for every 
woman in the South to realize just what is involved in 
the fight our codperative marketing associations are 
now making for a renewal of life and service during 
another organization period. Of course, codperative 
marketing is not a cure-all. Of course, it has not done 
all that everybody expected of it, nor has it done in 
some cases what growers had a right to expect. In one 
tobacco codperative greedy bosses captured control. 
But that the ‘great underlying principle of codperative 
marketing is sound and should be preserved, fought for, 
and advanced from one point of progress to another 
throughout the coming years and the coming gener- 
ations—of this I am profoundly convinced. 


II 


It was a wise remark that a friend, who is both a 
farmer and a business man, made in my home last week: 
“The farmer is defeated before he even begins his 
year’s work if he must allow someone else to name the 
price on all he buys and someone else to name the 
Price on all he sells. No industry on earth can prosper 
With a system like that.” 


The aim of codperative marketing is to get away 
from this system—or lack of system, it might be called. 
That it will not fully achieve this purpose in five years 
or ten years ought to have been taken for granted. We 
have set out to reform a system as old as history. As 
someone has said: “From the beginning of time, the 
farmer has stood in the market places of the world 
asking just two questions—‘How much will you give?’ 
whenever he has anything to sell, and ‘How much will 
you take?’ when he has anything to buy.” 


To give the farmer greater independence in selling 
the products made in the sweat of his own face, is the 
ultimate goal of codperative marketing. Just as the 
Revolutionary War gave America political self-govern- 
ment, so the codperative marketing movement aims to 
give the farmer economic self-government. 


But I repeat that we cannot hope for complete tri- 
umph all at once. No victory of such magnitude was 
ever won suddenly. The road to freedom is ever long 
and hard and bloody, but brave men and women 
throughout the ages have ever dared to follow it:— 


“For Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


Il 


For nearly five years now codperative marketing of 
8reat staple crops has been on trial in the South. We 
ought to have learned something from the experiences 
of these years. Lincoln sagely said that every man 
Should be a little wiser today than he was yesterday, 
and this should be true of our codperative organizations. 


Five years ago that magnetic, eloquent, and gifted 
Crusader from California, Aaron Sapiro, campaigned 
through Dixie, preaching the gospel of codperative 
Marketing. A system which had been developed in 


By CLARENCE POE 


California was proposed for our section, and we should 
be able now to see what modifications are needed to 
make it more completely adapted to cotton and cotton 
growers. 


As an admirer of Mr. Sapiro, I should say that there 
are just these few defects in his plan:— 


First, he presented too purely a commercial propo- 
sition. He knew the ultimate benefits of codperative 
marketing but did not prepare his hearers for the period 
of struggle and setback which nearly every great move- 
ment must go through. The expected financial gains of 
coéperative marketing were rather overemphasized and 
little emphasis was placed on the spiritual values of the 
movement. ‘Y¥urthermore, the management was too 
strongly centralized and the organization made less 
democratic, less farmer-controlled, than it should have 


been. 
IV 


As codperative cotton marketing enters on a new 
period, the greatest need seems to me to be for making 
it more democratic, with more power in county and 
district organizations, and for giving it the moral and 
spiritual quality which rightly belongs to it instead of 
limiting it to a purely commercial appeal. 


It is plain enough now that codperative marketing 
even of a considerable minority-fraction of a crop—cot- 
ton, for example — does increase crop prices, because 
it prevents sales-congestion early in the fall and dis- 
tributes sales throughout the year, but these benefits 
are received almost as fully by outside growers as by 
coop growers. If an appeal is made therefore to purely 
commercial instincts, many a cotton farmer will stay 
out of the organization in the hope that others will 
pool their cotton and market gradually, leaving him to 
benefit without any. obligation or restraint. 


The experience of the past year, of course, has done 
much to increase this sort of sentinmfent. Early last 
fall the United States government badly underesti- 
mated the size of the 1925 cotton crop. The price of 
cotton therefore was much higher early in the season 
than it was later, after the real bigness of the crop be- 
came recognized. And non-codp farmers, of course, sold 
more largely during the early period when prices were 
high, codperative cotton sales being distributed 
throughout the season, and these average-season prices 
were below the early-season prices. Of course, this 
might not happen again for ten years, but it neverthe- 
less makes a handicap for the codperative marketing 
cause to overcome just as a new sign-up is needed. In 
other words, coéperative marketing, the gradual selling 
by the codperative association, helps cotton prices for 
everybody, but the grower on the outside gets much 
benefit without helping to further the cause, and, un- 
fortunately, many growers are willing thus to receive 
benefits without helping their brother farmers achieve 
them. 


V 


My own belief ts that every cotton grower’s wife 
should encourage her husband to sign a codperative 
marketing contract and then help him deliver loyally 
to the organization. We are now only laying the 
foundations of a new marketing system whose benefits 
will not be fully realized by us, but only by our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. But we must resolve 
that codperative marketing shall become in increased 





at |: ee 

SOUTHERN POEMS: “THE CHILDREN” | 
-" NE of the finest things in the English lan- 
guage,” said a Harvard-trained man of 


this poem the other day, and we heartily 
concur in his judgment :— 


No more of work! Yet ere I seek my bed, 
Noiseless into the children’s room I go, 
With its four little couches all a-row, 

And bend a moment over each dear head. 


Those soft, round arms upon the pillow spread, f 
These dreaming lips babbling more than we know, 
One tearful, smothered sigh of baby woe— 

Fond words of chiding, would they were unsaid! 


And while on each moist brow a kiss I lay, 
With tremulous rapture grown almost to pain, 
Close at my side I hear a whispered name:— 
Our long-lost babe, who with the dawning came, 
And in the midnight went from us again. 
And with bowed head, one good-night more I say. 
—Benjamin Sledd. 











measure an agency for financial improvement and rural 
brotherhood. The spirit of codperation must get into 
the hearts of its members. If sacrifices are needed to 
make it succeed, some of us ought to rejoice in an 
opportunity to make some small sacrifice in order to 
leave the world a little better for our having lived in it, 
and our country people a little nearer the goal of in- 
creased dignity, independence, and freedom toward 
which we are striving. 
VI 


No man or woman should be content to die without 
having really done something to help some great 
cause that is carrying humanity forward. Here among 
our rural people in the South I believe that the most 
promising movement of this kind is that of business 
codperation. I hope both the farm men and farm 
women of the South will catch the significance of this 
movement, give it their support, and thereby earn the 
encomium pronounced by the prophet of old:— 


“And they that shall be of thee shall build the 
old waste places; thou shalt raise up the founda- 
tions of many generations; and thou shalt be called 
The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths 
to dwell in.” 

We must stand by codperative marketing, but we 
must not stand by any errors, faults, extravagances, or 
deficiencies in codperative marketing. We must agitate 
for needed reforms and seek every year to make codp- 
erative marketing better than it was the year before. The 
organizations must be spiritualized and democratized. 


Just as the early labor unions in this country sur- 
vived only through the loyalty, devotion, and sacrifice of 
men and women who saw a vision of brotherhood and 
freedom, so will the coéperative marketing cause sur- 
vive only through the consecration, heroism, and spir- 
itual power of men and women (especially women, per- 
haps) who can say with their whole hearts :— 

“God help me not to go through this world without 
having made some sacrifice to help some cause bigger 
than myself and my own pocketbook—some cause that 
will bring greater dignity, freedom, power, and a 
stronger sense of comradeship and human brotherhood 
to our children and children’s children and to all who 
come after us on the farms of Dixie!” 


Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Butterfly Bush 


¢ YOU don’t know the buddleia or butterfly bush, 














we hope you will soon make its acquaintance. It is 

the fastest-growing flowering shrub we know, and 
from June till frost bears a profusion of lilac-colored 
blossoms that have won it the name of “summer lilac.” 
And it would be well worth planting just for the amaz- 
ing number of gorgeous butterflies attracted to each 
plant, even if one ignored the wealth of blossom and 
foliage. Why not ask for two or three nursery cata- 
logs now and get prices on buddleia and other desirable 
fruit trees, shrubs, etc.? 


SOMETHING TO READ 


I YOU feel disappointed because you were not born 














several hundred years ago, step back a few cen- 

turies by reading such books as /vanhoe, The Three 
Musketeers, Ben Hur, The Conquest of Mexico, The 
Tale of Two Cities, and Robinson Crusoe. Some of 
these books we read over each winter until the books 
are worn out.—E. L. Morris, Randolph County, Ark. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Preiseted sore marriage is a great evil in modern 











educated society. You will hear such conduct justi- 

fied. You will hear some young man say, “I cannot 
invite a girl who has been brought up to do nothing for 
herself, and to have every gratification and every lux- 
ury provided for her, to marry me until I can earn an 
income which will enable her to live with me in that 
way.” I have two remarks to make about that doctrine 
—first, that if a girl has been brought up in that man- 
ner, the sooner she has a chance to live differently the 
better for her; and, secondly, that it is only fair for a 
young man who loves a young woman to consult her as 
to whether or not she wishes to marry him before he 
can earn a large income. The young woman has a 
clear right to say a word on that subject to the man 
she loves, and not be obliged to wait until he is thirty- 
five years old before he asks her to marry him.—Dr. 
Chas. W. Eliot, in The Training for an Effective Life. 
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The Progressive Farmed 


Proper Feed and Care for the Swine 


Intestinal Worms in Hogs 


. IS always better to prevent the infestation of pigs 
I with worms than to try to treat the pigs after they 

are infested. 

Intestinal worms most frequently infest growing 
pigs but if the pigs are well fed and receive good care 
most of them usually throw off 
the worms and suffer only tempo- 
rary injury. But poorly fed pigs, 
living in dirty pens and yards; fed 
from filthy troughs or floors, or 
on the ground contaminated with 
worm eggs; drinking dirty water 
from mudholes, or wallowing in 
the usual hog-wallow, soon _ be- 
come infested with worms and in 
consequence fail to thrive, and be- 
come profitless runts that are easy prey for parasites 
and disease. 

While several varieties of worms infest the intes- 
tines of pigs, the large round worm, five to eight inches 
in length and yellowish white in color, 
is the most common. The eggs and 
embryo worms pass out of the intes- Bras 
tines in the manure and are scattered 
everywhere, hence pigs kept in lots 
or on land previously occupied by 
uther pigs within a year are likely to 
become infested. 





TAIT BUTLER 


To prevent infestation the sow 
should be put in a thoroughly clean 
and disinfected farrowing house and 
should herself be thoroughly washed 
and disinfected before being put in 
the house. When the pigs are old 
enough the sow and pigs should be 
hauled to clean pastures where no 
hogs have been for a year. This is 
some trouble, but if the damage done 
by worms were fully appreciated by 
hog men, this would be considered 
cheap protection. 


A mineral mixture, besides supply- 
ing the mineral matter required by 
hogs to promote growth and help to 
keep them healthy, may also help to 
keep them free of worms. We sug- 
gest the use of a mixture composed of the following :— 





Charcoal 10 parts powdered or in small lumps 
Wood ashes....... 10 parts 

NAGATA Wee tx 06000550008 5 parts 

INA own osnna5eeeeses 2 parts, pulverized 


Or this mixture may be used :— 

Acid phosphate...... 10 parts SED -nnsapcavadeeseees 5 parts 

Cottonseed meal....10 parts CONDE. és evaccncosay 2 parts 
For pigs already infested with worms one of the 

following treatments may be used :— 


1.—One teaspoonful of turpentine for every 100 pounds 
of pig, in a little whole milk, three successive 
mornings. 

2.—5 grains santonin; 3 grains calomel; 1 dram of 
bicarbonate of soda, 


The above is a dose for each pig weighing 75 to 100 
pounds and should be given in a slop of ground feed. 


3.—Dissolve 10 grains of copperas for one pig, or one 
dram for six pigs, weighing 75 to 100 pounds each, 
in warm water and mix with ground feed. Give for 
four or five successive mornings. 


In using these treatments, keep the 


OCTOBER AND HARVEST 


By TAIT BUTLER 


young pigs, some shorts might be used, but it is too 
high priced for fattening hogs. A mixture of 9 parts 
of corn and 1 part of tankage, by weight, will cost 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. This mixture will contain about : 

Protein, 15 per cent. 

Fat, 5 per cent. 

Fiber, 2 per cent. 

Nitrogen free extract, 64 per cent. 


66 per cent 
carbohydrates 

For pigs weighing 125 pounds or less, probably a mix- 
ture of 7 parts of corn to | part of tankage, by weight, 
would be better. This mixture would contain about :— 


Protein, 16 per cent. 

Fat, 5 per cent. 

Fiber, 2 per cent. 

Nitrogen free extract, 62 per cent. 


This mixture would cost $1.56% per 100 pounds. The 
ready mixed feed contains 4 and 5 per cent more pro- 
tein than these homemade mixtures and 9 and 11 per 
cent less carbohydrates. It also has greater variety, 


64 per cent 
carbohydrates 


being made up of eight different feeding stuffs, all of 
which are good. 


It probably contains more protein 





than is required, which partly accounts for its high cost. 
If used for finishing hogs, it should have some corn or 
other similar feed used with it. 


There is no question about it being an excellent pig 
feed, but in comparing it with corn and tankage, its 
higher cost must be considered. Nine parts of corn 
and one part of tankage costs $1.50 a hundred, while 
the ready-mixed feed costs $2.85 a hundred. 


Our reader asks: “Which is the cheapest and best 
feed?” If we were to give an opinion as to which is 
better for the hogs, we would unhesitatingly say that 
the ready-mixed feed is better. But no feed is good 
for the feeder of hogs unless it produces pork eco- 
nomically, and we have no hesitation in giving it as our 
opinion that corn and tankage at $1.50 per 100 pounds 
will produce pork more economically than this excel- 
lent ready-mixed feed at $2.85 per 100 pounds. 





TIME—FAIR SEASON IS HERE 


Soybean Forage for Hogs 


ULLETIN No. 228, by E. G. Godbey and A, L. 
B Durant, on Soybean Forage for Hogs, from 
Clemson College, S. C., gives the results of ex- 
periments and discusses pig feeding in a helpful way, 
The conclusions arrived at, while offering nothing new, 
give additional positive evidence :— 
1, That pigs on mature soybeans and corn make faster 
gains than those in drylot on corn and tankage. 


2. That pigs on soybean forage require less feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork than those in drylot. 


3. That soybean forage produces more economical gains 
than the drylot method of feeding hogs. 


4. That pigs on soybean forage are more thrifty than 
those on corn and tankage. 


ve de oe 


Hams Injured by Careless Castration 


ERIOUS damage to hams, as observed in federal 
S meat inspection and also as reported by the trade 

to the United States Department of Agriculture, 

has been traced to the careless, insan- 
% itary castration of pigs. The damage 

frequently does not attract attention 
until the hams are about to be trim- 
med for curing. The principal in- 
juries are those caused by abscesses 
or the scar tissues that develop in 
neglected cases, resulting in the con- 
demnation, at federally inspected 
packing houses, of infected hams 
Sometimes the damage is so extensive 
that only a small portion of the meat 
may be utilized. 


On account of the simplicity of cas- 
trating pigs, farmers or their hired 
help frequently do not realize the im- 
portance of proper precautions and 
care. As a consequence, inflammation 
or the formation of scrotal abscesses 
occurs. 

Among the principal causes of the 
trouble are the use of dirty knives, 
failure to clean the area of operation, 
and turning the pigs into insanitary 
pens and feedlots immediately after 
the operation. Under such conditions 
many of the wounds are liable to become infected, 
finally resulting in damage to the hams. 


While it is not practical under farm conditions to 
go to extremes in sanitation, much of the damage may 
be avoided by the following reasonable precautions ad- 
vised by the United States Department of Agriculture 
The area of operation should first be thoroughly 
cleaned by washing with soap and water. The operator 
should wash his hands in a disinfectant, and the knife 
should be sterilized with boiling water or a disinfectant 
before it is used.- 


Immediately following the operation, the wounds 
should be smeared with pine tar as a protection against 
dirt and flies. The tar should be heated to the boiling 
point and allowed to cool before it is used. Then the 
pigs should be turned into a clean pasture lot free 
from mud wallows, or confined to pens that have been 

especially prepared by cleaning and 
scrubbing with a disinfectant. Clean 





pigs off feed during the night, give 
the medicines in the morning and 
keep off feed until noon. 


Chill Weather, Pigs—s. ra? rus 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


of rain and sleet? It 


straw bedding should be provided 
daily for at least five days following 
the operation, and this should be 
sprayed with a disinfectant before it 
is used. A 3 per cent solution of 


oe 


Hog Feeds Compared 


READER asks: “Which is the 

cheapest and best feed” for 
pigs :— 

i—Corn at 70 cents per bushel. 

Tankage, $3.75 per hundredweight. 
2—Wheat shorts at $1.90 per hundred- 

weight. 

Tankage at $3.75 per hundredweight. 
3—A ready mixed feed at $2.85 per hun- 
dredweight, guaranteed to contain: 

Protein, 20 per cent. 

Fat, 3.2 per cent. 

Fiber, 7 per cent. Carbohydrates, 

Nitrogen free ex- 53 per cent 

tract, 46 per cent.) 

The ready mixed feed contains 
hominy feed, molasses, cornmeal, corn 
germ meal, tankage, linseed meal, al- 
falfa flour, and wheat middlings. 

We think No. 2 need not be consid- 
ered, for $1.90 per 100 pounds is too 
high a price for shorts to compete 
with corn at 70 cents a bushel or $1.25 
per 100 pounds. For brood sows and 
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HILL weather, pigs! Poor little mites, 

I have no doubt they feel they’ve hit 
a world of frosty nights and struck a 
crooked deal! No doubt they say, “Ah, 
woe is pig, and grief is baby pork! There’s 
not a soul, methinks, that’s big from 
Frisco to New York! Why was I born 
in lands like these where all is damp 
and chill, with frozen hornets in the 
breeze, where so-called zephyrs kill? 
Why was I born on such a day, in midst 


takes my baby 
breath away and nips my tail and feet! 
Then, too, I feel nobody cares how much 
I chill and shake, nobody notes my 
twitching hairs nor sees my bosom quake! 
Nobody living is my friend, that’s very 
plain to see; I'll shake and shiver to the 
end; ah, poor and wretched me!” If 
pigs are like us human guys no doubt 
that’s what they say when new-found 
problems greet the eyes and seem to 
spoil the way! If pigs are like us human 
kind I have no doubt at all they feel 
they're doomed to go it blind and butt 
against a wall! If pigs are like us 
human folks they'll fail to understand 
that I am here with wraps and cloaks 
and bring a helping hand. If pigs are 
like us human jays I doubt that they 
will see a hint of better, warmer days 
nor any good in me; but none the less 
I'm here to aid these poor chill weather 
swine, I have a box that’s neatly made 
and bedded snug and fine. If later on 
they come to see the world is not so 
cold I hope they’ll give a thought to me 
when they are fat and old! 





Xe 





liquor cresolis compositus is a suitable 
disinfectant for scrubbing the pens 
and spraying the straw. 

If these simple precautions are fol- 
lowed, much of the present loss from 
death of pigs following castration, aS 
well as the loss from damaged hams 
may be avoided. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1357, Castration of Pigs, con- 
tains information on this subject. 


se oe oe 


UCCESS with hogs depends in 

large measure upon proper man- 
agement and suitable equipment, ac- 
cording to Farmers’ Bulletin 1490-F, 
Hog-lot Equipment, just issued by 
the department. A copy of the bulle- 
tin may be obtained free, as long as 
the supply lasts, by writing to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





© October 9, 1926 















































Tuxedo Dairy 24% 
Cerealia Sweets 20% 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Starter 
Tuxedo Chick 
















Your Concentrate 


and Roughage 


Every dairyman who is 
working hard to get all of the 
milk he can from his herd, 
feeds a Concentrate like Ce- 
re-a-lia Sweets 20% or Tux- 
edo Dairy 24%. But, un- 
fortunately, not every feeder 
balances his Concentrate 
with the roughage he uses. 


For example; let’s say your 
roughage is rich in Protein 
and you feed a 24% con- 
centrate. What’s the result? 
Your cows get more protein 
than they can assimilate, and 
the excess amount which you 
have paid for is largely wast- 
ed. If you buy a 20% feed 
and your roughage is low in 
protein, the ration is deficient 
and your cows cannot pro- 
duce to their capacity. 


This is a fact. There is no 
one standard protein feed 
suitable for dairy cows under 
all feeding conditions. Silage, 
Johnson grass, Timothy, 
Corn fodder, etc. are all low 
grade roughages. Tuxedo 


Must Be Balanced! 


Dairy 24% is needed if you 
feed these. You may raise 
high protein roughage such 
as Clover, Alfalfa, Peavine, 
Soy bean, etc., then Ce-re-a- 
lia Sweets 20% will give the 
most profitable results. 


Feed each cow liberally all 
the roughage she will eat up 
clean. Adjust Tuxedo Dairy 
24% or Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
20% to her milk production. 
Keep accurate records, and we 
make you this pledge: 

Feed Tuxedo Dairy 24% or 
Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20% to 
any one cow in your herd for 
30 days. Follow directions. 
If she doesn’t produce more 
milk or richer milk, if she 
doesn’t show a bigger profit, 
if you are not entirely satis- 
fied, send in your record and 
we'll refund the price of the 
feed without question. 


Get acquainted with the Tux- 
edo Feed Merchant in your 
neighborhood. He’s a good 
man to know. 


The Early & Daniel Co., 305 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, O, 
“Our Forty-Fifth Year” 








Growing Mash 


Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Scratch 
Tuxedo Eggmash 
Tuxedo Poultry 


Fattener 
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What Tobacco Farmers Think About It 


Virginia and North Carolina Growers Discuss Co-operative Marketing of Tobacco 


Past Failures Point Way to 


Future Success 
(First Prize Letter) 

HE principal causes of the break-up 

of the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 
Association were :— 

1. The policy of secrecy on the part 
of the management of the association. 
Had the membership been informed from 
the start, the tendency toward extrava- 
gance and profiteering by officials would 
have been nipped in the bud and the mem- 
bership would have been armed agaist 
the avalanche of false propaganda spread 
by our enemies. 

2. An attitude of autocracy and intol- 
erance for new and different ideas that 
characterized the leaders of the old asso- 
ciation. 

3. Stressing the factor of price fixing 
by crop-holding to the practical exclusion 
of other factors, factors that will no 
doubt prove of more value when tried. 


4. A small element of selfish and dis- 
honest members, anxious to partake of 
the mutual profits but unwilling to bear 
the common burdens. 

5. Powerfully organized 
which was poorly met. 


opposition 


It is only human to make mistakes, 
but wise men don’t commit the same 
errors twice. May we profit from our 
costly experience! The writer thinks it 
wise that we take the following steps for 
the future :— 

1. That we give up the idea of price 
fixing by community holding and strive 
to merit the good will of tobacco manu- 
facturers by honest dealing, furnishing 
them tobacco of more strictly uniform 
grade than any other leaf dealer and sup- 
plying them larger quantities at less ex- 
pense to themselves in buying. We would 
expect our profits as a cooperative to 
come from (a) eliminating the wasteful 
methods of the auction system and (b) 
keeping for ourselves the large profits 
of the speculative middleman, whether it 
be the small pinhooker or the large cor- 
poration, by selling direct to manufac- 
turers 

2. We must absolutely abolish secrecy 
and autocracy in the conduct of our af- 
fairs. We could accomplish this (a) by 
allowing the local and county units to 
assume more of the management and do 
more of the actual work of carrying on 
the affairs of the association. County 
units could run their own receiving sta- 
tions, keep records of each member's 
account with the association, collect dam- 
ages from contract breakers if any, 
farmers themselves doing the work as 
efficiently and at less expense than form- 
erly; and (b) by requiring our directors 
to mail to our county units a complete 
copy of the minutes of each directors’ 
meeting—this to be read in strictly prt- 
vate meeting of members only. 


3. We must strive for quality of mem- 
bership rather than numbers. The doors 
of the new association should be barred 
to all who have proved wilfully and per- 
sistently disloyal to our cause in the past. 
Local or county units should pass on ev- 
ery application for membership and ac- 
cept only men of unquestioned loyalty 
and honesty. 

4. Our contract should allow the with- 
drawal of dissatisfied members upon pay- 
ment of a sufficient penalty. Also it 
should provide for the expulsion of dis- 
loyal members for sufficient cause. In 
this way we would avoid such litigation, 
with its attendant costs and unfavorable 
publicity, as was experienced by the 
old association. : 

5. Our contract should allow a mem- 
ber to pledge himself to deliver the prod- 
uct of a given acreage. If he wishes to 








E ARE printing herewith another remarkable and thoughtful list 
of letters from Virginia and North Carolina tobacco growers about 
(1) the causes of the break-up of the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 


Association and (2) what should be done for the future. 


Every tobacco 


farmer and his wife should read these sane, frank messages direct from the 


soil. 


We are awarding the first prise of $15 to Mr. S. 


H. ‘Oliver of Moore 


County, N. C., without of course meaning to give editorial endorsement to 
every idea he presents, and the second prize of $10 to Mr. W. D. Dickinson 


of Nottoway County, Va., 
Farmer. 


whose letter appeared in last week's Progressive 








plant an additional acreage to sell on the 
open floor, he should be at liberty to 
do so. We could do a profitable busi- 
ness on a much smaller volume of to- 
bacco than has ever been considered, pro- 
vided we knew beforehand just what de- 
liveries to expect and planned our over- 
head accordingly. 

6. While we should not begin the ac- 
tual handling of tobacco too hastily, the 
Old Belt Committee should lose no time 
in organizing. Let each committeeman 
begin at once to organize his own county ; 
call a meeting once each month of pros- 
pective members to discuss fully and 
freely all questions relating to policies 
and principles of the new association. 
This will tend to build the new organiza- 
tion on a firm foundation and also de- 
velop local leadership, of which we stand 
in sore need. 

7. 1f I could say .a final word to each 
tobacco grower it would be, let us have 
more faith—faith, not credulity. God 
knows we have always been credulous 
enough, but let us have more faith in 
ourselves, more faith in the ability, the 
integrity, the loyalty of our fellow farm- 
ers, more faith that God will prosper 
our cause because it is right. Let us re- 
fuse to any longer allow ourselves to be 
hypnotized into the belief that we will 
not stick. The world has never known 
a better example of loyalty to a cause 
than that of our fathers who followed 
Lee and Jackson. It is unbelievable that 
the sons should refuse in the end to stick 
to a cause that means so much to the fu- 
ture of the whole South. 

S. HH. 

Moore County, N. C. 


Must Rebuild by a Federation 
of Strong Locals 


HE break-up of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association was caused by the 
following :— 


OLIVER. 


1. Organizing in too large a unit in- 
steud of organizing by locals and then 
federating. This would have built up a 
better spirit and gained closer contact 
with all members. 


2. Signing up men who knew nothing 
about the contract or the principles of 
coéperative marketing. 


They later be- 


came dissatisfied and disloyal. Also sign- 
ing up members whose honesty was ques- 
tionable. 

3. Canvassers ignorant of the princi- 
ples of coOperative marketing making 
high-sounding promises to growers to 
get a large number of contracts. 

4. Poor management in buying too 
many warehouses and other equipment 
that was never used. 

5. Employing too many men and pay- 
ing too high salaries. 

6. Not having enough dirt farmers as 
directors and officers. This caused mem- 
bers to lose confidence. 

7. Not keeping the membership in- 
formed of the inside workings of the as- 
sociation, making members feel that they 
were separate and apart from the man- 
agement and operation of the association, 

8. Lacked quantity of tobacco to be- 
come a large factor in the tobacco mar- 
ket and also for efficient management 
and operation. The small quantity of 
tobacco delivered was due to lack of 
confidence and members who did not 
know the object of codéperative market- 
ing and to a few members whose hon- 
esty could not be trusted. 

9. Private interests fighting the asso- 
ciation with all the methods available. 

The steps to take for the future in re- 
organizing and operating the tobacco as- 
sociation are :— 

1. Wait until after this crop is sold 
before starting. Then go slow and grad- 
ually, giving the growers time to think 
it through, make up their minds, and be 
convinced they are right. 

2. Organize by locals, getting the peo- 
ple to come together at these places and 
start their own organizations. Then these 
local units should federate into districts 
according to type of tobacco and the dis- 
tricts federate into the tri-state organi- 
zations. 

3. Get the organization committee to 
select leaders in each community through 
the help of other agencies. These lead- 
ers can call meetings and get local or- 
ganizations started with help of agricul- 
tural workers and others. 

4. Let each local have its board of di- 
rectors, one member of this board to be 
a member of the district board, and one 








TOBACCO MARKET READY FOR THE BUYERS 


The interior of a warehouse with tobacco piled in every available spot waiting for the 
“break” next morning. 


or more members of the district board to 
be members of the tri-state board of di- 
rectors. Space forbids giving details of 
operations and functions of each board, 
A majority of the directors should bé 
dirt farmers. 

5. After and during organization keep 
all members informed of all operations 
of association through locals and periodi- 
cals. 

6. Be sure of getting only good mem- 
bers and get as much as 50 per cent of 
crop before beginning operations. 

7. Do everything possible to maintain 
and keep the confidence of members. 

8. It must be an organization of, for, 
and by the tobacco growers, in fact as 
well as in name, to get loyalty, conf- 
dence, intelligent thinking, and proper 
management of association. 

These things will insure a volume of 
business and volume of business with ef- 
ficient management spells success. 

A. H. VEAZEY. 

Wayne County, N. C. 


Organize a Real Farm 


Brotherhood 


F SALES of tobacco on the open ware- 

house floors should happen to be un- 
satisfactory, ceasing to remunerate the 
farmers in proportion to the value of 
their product and the cost of producing 
it, then we will seek other measures 
Then we will organize a new tobacco 


growers’ brotherhood. This should be 
operated by the farmers and for the 
farmers. Our business must be an open 


book, having nothing to hide. Such a 
procedure would engender confidence. 

We will send some of our members to 
the legislature and fill some other offices 
besides. It is true we farmers are re- 
garded as a cornbread set, but don’t let 
that fool you. We have some very in- 
telligent men in our ranks. 

In rebuilding let’s have a valid con- 
tract, based largely on honor, every mem- 
ber to wear a badge indicating that honor 
Whenever a member of our brotherhood 
is in dire need of cash, the local to which 
he belongs will ascertain his status and 
if in real need, will grant him the privi- 
lege of selling a load of tobacco on the 
open floor. 

Diversified farming pays. Produce 
plenty of corn, wheat, meat, stock and 
forage, and then make what tobacco you 
can. When we form our cooperative 
brotherhood of farmers we will sell c0- 
6peratively and buy codperatively. Uni- 
ted we stand, divided we fall. 

W. H. H. 

Caswell County, N. C. 


A New and Better Association 
Coming 


OR the future we should by no means 

consider our association a failure, but 
hold on to our organization committees 
and retain the names of all willing, hon- 
est signers as a nucleus around which to 
build up quickly a new association We 
need to be very careful in selecting and 
electing the directors and officers who 
should be men who will tell nothing at 
all unless they can tell the truth, men 
who will make no false pretenses. 

We need to be ever alert and ready as 
to an opportunity to build an association 
that will stand and grow to fight for out 
right to codperative marketing of ouf 
crops. We should be ready to sfand mam 
to man behind our association and to be 
ready to work faithfully and fight val- 
iantly when the time is ripe for a new 
campaign. M. H. MARSHALL. 


Carolin; County, Va 


The Progressive Farmep 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W.. HOLLAND 








The Value of Courage 


N A Paris cafe, this summer, some 50 
people, mostly Americans, were eating. 
French people do not, as a rule, drink 
water with their meals. Waiters do not 
receive tips for serv- 
ing water, while they 
charge 10 per cent 
on wines and spirits. 

In this company 

were many Ameri- 

cans who observe 

the dry law abroad 

as well as at home, 

newspaper reports to 
DR, HOLLAND the contrary. 

One gentleman had 
asked for water for himself and his wife 
three times, and had received the usual 
polite smile, but no water. Finally he 
got up, called the head waiter to him, 
and said in strong voice :— 

“Sir, we are Americans. Most of us 
are law-abiding people. We do not drink 
alcohol at home, and we do not want to 
be compelled to drink it here. Three 
times I have called for water for my- 
self and my family, and have been re- 
fused. Sir, if you do not comply with 
my request we shall have to go elsewhere 
to eat.” 

Almost the entire company broke out 
in applause, and the waiters fairly fell 
over themselves bringing in the water 
bottles. 

Verily, an ounce of backbone, backed 
up with a good jawbone is worth a ton 

* of wishbone. 

Moral courage is the highest form of 
valor. You and I can face physical peril 
with more ease than we can stand up 
for a principle in a social group that 
disagrees with us. 

A soldier of the World War told me 
that he could “go over the top” more 
easily than he could refuse a cigarette 
when it was offered to him by a “pal.” 

In our daily life, we each find plenty 
of chances to “stand by our colors” when 
it would be easier to nod a quiet approval 
or keep still. 


There is the bribe that is occasionally 
secretly offered to a legislator; the “hush 
money” that is sometimes held out to 
public officials; the temptation that edi- 
tors have to keep still when some funda- 
mental human right is assailed; the de- 
sire of ministers and priests to temper 
their messages to suit the practices of 
some powerful “saints” in their congre- 
gations; the temptations to lethargy, 
otherwise known as laziness, when life 
demands strenuous endeavor; the inner 
Suggestion to keep still when silence 
would be traitorous; the humoring of 
the fundamental desire in us to be selfish 
and stingy; the attempt to line our nests 
with the other fellow’s feathers. 

Somewhere in each life there is a 
white plume of decency that has to be 
borne high above the dirt; some in- 
herited and acquired conscience against 
sins that curse human souls; never can 
we compromise with these things without 
being false to God and His Word. 

It would have been easier for this 

enver man to have walked quietly out 
of that Paris cafe, but his courage help- 
ed to stiffen the spines of many others, 
and to bear witness to Parisians that 
Most Americans still go to Europe for 


what they can see instead of what they 
can drink, 
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Favorite Bible Verses 


AND I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
ly draw all men unto me.—John 


The wicked are overthrown, and are 
Hot; but the house of the righteous shall 
stand. —Proverbs 127, 












What CHRYSLER 
Standardized Quality 


Means 


By J. E. Fields 


The Chrysler plan of Quality 
Standardization differs from,and 
is superior to, ordinary manu- 
facturing practice and methods. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed and 
inflexible quality standard which enforces 
the same scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and precision of alignment 
and assemblage —in the measurement, the 
machining and the manufacturing of every 
part, practice and process in four lines of Chry- 
sler cars—‘“50’’, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80”. 


Thus “purchaser’s risk” is eliminated. The pur- 
chaser is assured of absolute safety. He knows 
that every Chrysler—from the lowest-priced to 
the highest-priced—is the supreme value in its 
class. That the value of each is unquestionable. 


BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 
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Mar eling’ 


where money is 
made in farming 


Know each day what your produce will 
bring before you draw it to town. Watch 
market prices closely and take advantage 
of the best conditions. This is where 
money is made in farming as in every 
business. 


The Synchrophase will help by giving that clear, 
uniform and selective reception, which will not 
fail you at critical moments, when, for example, 
prices are being broadcast. You need and can use 
this superior reception of the Synchrophase, made 
possible by these exclusive Grebe features: 


The Colortone which gives complete control over 
the tone and clearness of the loud speaker; the 
Binocular Coils which pick the desired station 
and prevent others from interfering; the Grebe 
S-L-F Condensers which prevent crowding of 
stations and thus make selection casy. 





Sond for Booklet P¥ which gives a 
description of all Grebe features. 
Then ask your dealer to demonstrate. 


A. H. Grebe & Co. Inc., 109 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


This Company owns and operates 
stations WAHG and WBOOQ 


t. OF, 





Binoouler Colls 
Reg, U S,trat, Of, 
and Low-Wavo 
Extension Cirouite 


All Grebe appa- 

tatus is cover 
patents grant- 
and pending. 
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Fall in South Carolina 


Timely Farming Hints From Clemson College Authorities 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


More Oats, Rye, and Barley Urged 
S. BUIE, Clemson's acting chief 
agronomist, thinks that the farmer of 
the Southeast often does not realize 
the wonderful opportunity he has of 
utilizing his climate, the relatively mild 
winters of which make it possible for 
crops to grow every month in the year. 
Fall-sowed crops, he says, are often the 
most profitable. Small grains alone for 
grazing or grain production, and sowed 
with vetch for hay or soil improvement, 
are wonderfully adapted to local condi- 
tions in the South. Such crops should 
be seeded more extensively this fall than 
ever before. 

Oats.—There are some oats sowed on 
practically every farm, but they often 
do not receive the attention they are due. 
They should be sowed on more fertile 
soil and seeded earlier and heavier than 
is generally the rule. Oats and vetch 
sowed together make a wonderful spring 
hay crop. 

Rye—Rye is the best small grain for 
sowing on poor soil, as it will make 
good grazing and also serve as a winter 
cover crop on soil too low in fertility to 
produce a fair crop of oats or wheat. 
Sowed with vetch, it is one of the best 
soil-improving crops for fall sowing. 

Wheat—The commercial sowing of 
wheat can hardly be recommended, yet 
most farmers will find it profitable to sow 
a small acreage for home consumption. 

Barley.—Barley is a neglected crop on 
most South Carolina farms. This crop 
will produce splendid grazing during the 
winter, and also furnish grain two weeks 
earlier than oats. 

Mr. Buie also reminds cotton farmers 
that the old cotton stalks should be cut 
up and plowed under as early after pick- 
ing is completed as is possible. This not 
only destroys boll weevil food but serves 
the purpose of fall plowing which is 
highly desirable as a time saver in the 
spring and also to put the ground in a 
better condition to absorb the winter 
rains. 


Fall Garden and Orchard Notes 


. E. Schilletter, extension horticultur- 
ist, makes seven brief fall orchard 
and garden suggestions as follows :— 

“1. Go over the orchard and wherever 
a branch has been broken by a _ wind- 
storm, too much fruit, or any other 
cause, remove it. Nothing can be gained 
by allowing it to remain until decay 
starts, but a whole lot can be lost. Cut 
it off smoothly up against the trunk of 
the tree or the branch from which it 
grows. Don’t leave a stub. 

“2. It is never a good idea to wait un- 
til the last minute to buy fruit trees. 
Those who haven't made arrangements 
for trees to be set this fall and winter 
should make arrangements now. Secure 
the price lists of nurserymen, study them, 
and make up your order right now. Have 
shipment made whenever you want it— 
any time after November 15. 

“3. Get a cover crop started in the or- 
chard as soon as possible: Use the 
cover crop that does best on your farm, 
preferably a legume such as crimson 
clover or vetch. 

“4. Grapes and roses grow easily from 
cuttings and new plants of desirable va- 
rieties may very easily be secured in this 
way. Cuttings should be made after the 
first freeze. 

“5. It is a good plan to plant each 
year a third of the home strawberry 
patch and after the crop is gathered in 
the spring to plow up the oldest third. 
This keeps up an annual supply of this 
delicious and first spring fruit. 

“6. Prepare the richest piece of land 
available for onion seed to be sowed from 
September 20 to October 20. These will 
make the best onions that can be grown 


in the South. Sets put out now will 
furnish green onions from November 
on. Onions should be fertilized very 
heavily—a ton and a half to the acre js 
not too heavy. 

“7. A top-dressing of nitrate of soda 
applied to beets, turnips, cabbage, car 
rots, and other vegetables that should be 
coming on from August plantings wil) 
often double the size.” 


Plant Strawberries in Early Fall 


HERE is less danger of strawberry 

plants dying when set m October and 
November than in March or April, says 
Geo. P. Hoffman, acting horticulturist, 
who believes fall is better than spring 
for setting plants. When planted in early 
fall, strawberries will produce some ber 
ries the following spring; when planted 
in the early spring they will produce very 
few berries that spring and a full crop 
the following spring. 

For local market, the Excelsior is 
probably the best extra early berry, and 
the Lady Thompson the best general 
purpose berry where a heavy yield is de- 
sired. The Excelsior ripens about 10 
days before the Lady Thompson, but the 
berries are smaller and the yield is not 
so large. For shipment to distant mar 
kets, the Klondyke is probably the best 
variety. 

Plow the land 8 to 10 inches deep, and 
harrow repeatedly till free from clods 
Lay off rows 3 feet wide. Apply 8-4-4 . 
fertilizer in the drill, 600 to 800 pounds 
per acre, and mix with the soil. Then set 
the plants 18 inches apart in this furrow 


Begin cultivation about two weeks af- 
ter the plants are set to destroy fall 
weeds. The strawberry grows well dur- 
ing the fall and it is very important to 
cultivate during October and November 
It is then that the plants produce embryo 
fruit buds, which appear in the early 
spring and make berries. In March or 
early April make a side application of 
400 to 600 pounds of an 8-4-4 fertilizer 
per acre. Cultivate absolutely clean 
throughout the spring, summer, and fall 


Livestock Reminders 
EPTEMBER and October are the 
months when fall litters should be 

farrowed, L. V. Starkey and other Clem- 
son livestock specialists remind us. Brood 
sows should have special attention at this 
time. Remember that the number of 
pigs raised per litter is closely related to 
the profits derived from pork production 

Feed those sows which are suckling 
pigs. The best way to feed the pigs is to 
feed the sow to make her produce a large 
flow of milk. And the pigs should have 
additional feed and not be weaned until 
they are eight weeks of age. 

Don’t fail to shelter the sheep while it 
is raining. When a sheep gets its fleece 
thoroughly saturated with water it may 
take several days to become dry. During 
this time it will most certainly take cold 
and probably pneumonia. 

Remember that early lambs are the 
most profitable. If the ewes are not al- 
ready bred they should be bred as soon 
as possible. Late lambs are usually vic- 
tims of internal parasites and do not 
bring highest prices. 

Get the forage crops sowed—rape and 
rye for winter, and—if the land is sult- 
able—alfalfa for next summer. Live- 
stock profits are based on the use of 
forage crops and pastures. Without these 
good profits can hardly be expected. 

Plans should be made to winter the 
horses and mules economically but still 
keep them in good condition. Rye pas 
ture and a good grade of cheap roughage 
such as oat straw and corn stover will 
be very helpful. 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 








OHN B. Lewis, county agent of Meck- 
lenburg County, Virginia, was born 
October 9, 1868, in southern Illinois, and 
was reared on a farm in Pulaski County, 
Kentucky. His wife 
(whom he married 
in 1892) was Miss 
Ida May Van Fos- 
sen and the children 
are Merriam G.,, 
Leon E., Floretice 
V., and Charles D. 


The members of 
the Virginia Exten- 
sion force call Mr. 
Lewis “Dad,” for 
the reason that he has two sons in exten- 
sion work. He has farmed all his life 
and has been county agent for 11 years. 
The big problems being tackled by Mr. 
Lewis and his county board of agricul- 
ture are (1) codperative marketing, (2) 
the live-at-home plan, and (3) “Lime, 
Legumes, and Livestock.” 

Robert Morris Kimzey was born Oc- 
tober 13, 1896, in Henderson County, 
North Carolina, and spent his boyhood 
on a farm at Mills River in that county. 
He finished at the 
North Carolina 
State College of Ag- 
riculture with the 
class of 1923, taught 
agriculture one year 
at Walnut High 
School, and is now 
teacher of agricul- 
ture at the Leicester 
High School, Bun- 
combe County, N. C. 

Mr. Kimzey married Miss Rhonda 
Sensabaugh of Knoxville, Tenn., in 1923. 

J. Alvin Wilson, teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Denver, N. C., was born 
on October 12, 1895, at Ashford, N. C., 
where has was reared. He attended Be- 
tea College and Kentucky Wesleyan, and 
received his B.S. degree from North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
in 1925. Since July 1 of that year he 
has been teaching at Denver. 

William G. Yeager, county agent of 
Rowan County, N. C., was born October 
1, 1882, in Jefferson 
County, Pa. He 
grew up on the farm 
and attended Ohio 
State University, 
graduating in 1908. 
Mrs. Yeager was 
Miss Edith Rasor of 
Ashland, Oregon, 
and was married to 
Mr. ‘Yeager Novem- 
; 10, 1915. From the 
time of his graduation until 1916 Mr. 
Yeager was engaged in farm manage- 
ment work. He then entered the exten- 
sion service and has been engaged in 
county agent work for 10 years. Read 
his eloquent appeal for more grass on 
page 18. 







JOHN B, LEWIS 





R. M. KIMZEY 








W. G. YEAGER 
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Sign-up Campaigns in Dark 
obacco Territory 


THE September (1926) issue of 
The Tobacco Planter, the management 
of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association, Hopkinsville, Ky., ad- 
vises the membership of the association 
that the time is drawing near when a de- 
cision must be reached regarding the fu- 
ture policy of the organization. The as- 
sociation did not receive 1925 tobacco. 
At the present time the association ts 
holding 42,000,000 pounds of tobacco val- 
ued at $4,000,000 and has warehouse 
Property and equipment valued at $2,- 
000. Against these total assets of 
$6,500,000 there is but $2,500,000 indebted- 
ness. The management contends that ac- 
tion should be taken to protect the 
Property and to conserve the growers’ 
*quities. Sign-up campaigns are being 
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A ditch made at 


20 cents a running foot 








N a Newport, Rhode Island, farm one man in half an hour 

blasted a ditch 60 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 3% feet deep, 

at 20 cents a running foot for labor and materials. Tons of soil 

and stumps were thrown out of the ditch and spread over the 

adjacent land. No shoveling was required. The sides of the ditch 
were just as clean cut as though dug by hand. 


Du Pont 60 per cent ditching dynamite—a low-freezing, sensitive 
explosive expressly made for ditch blasting—was used to make this 
ditch. 


The ditching work on the Rhode Island farm can be done as quickly 
and probably as cheaply anywhere. Ditching with dynamite is en- 
dorsed by engineers and county agents as a practical, efficient and 
economical means for reclaiming swamp acreage. Neither machin- 
ery nor engineering instruction are required to make a ditch with 
dynamite. The location of the ditch is determined, a row of holes 
made at required places, the dynamite loaded and the charge in the 
middle hole fired—and there’s your ditch! 

Why do you keep your most fertile acres water-soaked? Drained by the ditches 
made with du Pont dynamite, your swamp acreage becomes a source of profit and 
not a menace to health. Ditches blasted now make more acres ready for next 
year’s crops. Drained acres are the profit makers. 




































Order du Pont ditching dynamite and caps of your dealer—be sure to specify and 
get du Pont ditching to ensure success in your ditch-blasting work. 


Write today for the ‘“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives”—100 pages of practical 
information about ditching with dynamite and other uses of explosives by farmers. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
1004 Union Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 
343 S. W. North River Drive, Miami, Fla. 


aU PONT 


Woman’s Home Companion 

1 year $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 


Regular price $2.00 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | Save $1. 


PECIAL off ; H, N. 
Gio avente, Just mail'cs this RALEIGH, N. C. | 




















New Tailoring Plan 
Brings Chain of 
uyers 


MEN are making $2.00 to 

$5.00 an hour by our new 
way of selling clothes. No 
tailoring experience needed. 
No canvassing. 123 fine 
woolens at amazingly low 
price. 
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only 












































Edition, Illustrated 
New Catalog of wey ae 

Army and Navy Goods 
Hundreds of BARGAINS in Shirts, 
Breeches, Shoes, Boots, Guns, Tents, 
Blankets, Cots, Harness, Tools and 
other Work, Sports and Touring needs. 






















Our Home Study Course of tested 
recipes, taught by a man who himself 
made a big success in the Candy Bus- 
iness. Candy is the only business where 
‘the little fellow has the big fellow at a 

2 disadvantage. Turn your 
- U kitchen into a small Candy 
Shop—start making money from almost the first day. 



































It Pays to Advertise 









“onducted in several counties. 














Send 4c stamps for copy. (Box 1835.) 
een eSRRUSED Oe 
Dept.100 Richmond, Ve.’ 





cxplainn,” CAPITAL CANDY SCHOOL” Dest’ ioe 
ns, “hk, 
631 Penna. Ave., N. W., W «* Cc. 


Advertised Products Pay 
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operating economy. 
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A Fast Two Ton Truck 


at One Ton Price! 


No one ton truck in the world can compare in 
performance or price with the Ford Truck. 
Every farmer knows that. 

The Ford Truck that is equipped with the Super 
Warford Six Speed Transmission has both two 
ton capacity and high road speed. 

This is because the added gear ratios (six in all) 
double the pulling power in low gear, and reduce 
engine revolutions in high gear. 

The low gear, known as underdrive, allows forty 
revolutions of the engine to a single revolution o 
means the truck will pull 
two tons wherever a horse can go. 

In high gear, known as overdrive, the truck hauls 
the double load over good roads at thirty miles 
an hour without engine racing. 

That’s the truck you ought to have. 
Especially when it costs about one-third as much 
as any standard two tonner, and gives you Ford 


Ask the Ford dealer or Warford distributor nearest you, 


Wartord 


The Warford Corp., 44 Whitehall St. New York City 

# Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor “<1 
S. J. Meeks’ Son, 

Baker Equipment Eng. Co., 


Hall-Warford Company, 
Warford Sales Company of S. C., 


Please send me full information—without 
obligation on my part, 


Address 
Town 
{ } I have a Ford Truck 


Isn’t it? 


Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 











{ } I expect to have one 
(Please check which) 











SHINGLES- 


A= GET 
\\ FIREPROOF 


\ROOFING 
'\ DIRECT 
a|| FROM 
‘FACTORY 


} 
FAL 





WOOD SHINGLES [Don’t risk wood shingles,” 
WILL BURN leay s Mr. J. P. Artley 
“Sparks set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in it. My 
new house has an “‘Everwear” steel Roof. It 
can't catch fire.” 

“EVERWEAR" ROOFING|“T can sleep easy at 








CAN'T BURN night for I know my 
steel roof can’t burn.” Writes Mr. Gattis, 
“And my “Everwear’” steel roof cost me less 


than wood shingies.”’ 


COSTS LESS THAN | We sell direct from our 
WOOD SHINGLES | big factory to you—so 

at our steel rooting costs you less.than most 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and fur- 
nish Patent Nails, Hammer and Shears, Over 
34 different kinds to pick from. Corrugated 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING that 
covers all nail heads. 


SEND FOR FREE Send Today for Big Free 
BOOK AND SAMPLES) Samples and Roofing Book 
and Special Cut Prices. You will be delighted with’ 
the low prices and fine quality of material. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same 
low wholesale factory price. Get Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from factory. 
Freight Paid. And keep in your own pocket 
profits others would get. Address 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N.C. 
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110 Bu. Corn 
per Acre! 


Photo shows section of this year’s 
cornfield in Sumter County, Georgia, 
that will produce 110 bushels to the 
acre; 60 bushels wheat or 100 bushels 
oats or 2 bales cotton per acre are 
possible on this soil with intelligent 
cultivation! You can raise a bumper 
corn crop and a record crop of oats 
on the same land in the same year. 
Grains bring higher prices — corn 
brought $1.22 bushel and oats $1.15; 
Climate makes 12 months growing sea- 
son possible—average temperature 65.5 
degrees, with 48.57 inches rain. Open 
Rrazing 11 months in year—expensive 
barns unnecessary. 





Excellent opportunities for progres- 
Sive and intelligent farmers, dairymen, 
poultrymen, orchardists and livestock 
men, 


Low Price Lands 
Available 


Write for complete information and |]| 
big illustrated book, mailed free. 


Americus & Sumter County || 
Chamber of Commerce | 
189 Chamb of C ce Building ||| 
Americus, Ga. | 


























The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


EN county agents assisted 139 farm- 
ra to sell 2,220 hogs for $54,709.11 
in the month of September. This 
is about 16 hogs, worth $393.53, for each 
farmer taking part and is the result of 
six months work. 
* * * 


Mountain farmers 
sold 2,800 head of beef 
cattle at this season last 
year by the aid of the 
livestock marketing di- 
vision of the State 
Department of Agriculture. This sea- 
son, the work will be continued with T. 
L. Gwyn of Waynesville in charge. Feed- 
ers and butchers who need a supply of 
animals should take up the matter either 
with V. W. Lewis of the State Livestock 
Marketing Division or with Mr. Gwyn 
directly. 





*- * * 


Active poultry marketing work will 
begin about November 10. The livestock 
marketing workers have received many 
inquiries for turkeys and the movement 
will be started in time to take care of 
the surplus. V. W. Lewis says that his 
office is prepared to give better service in 
poultry marketing work than ever be- 
fore. There is full codperation between 
the livestock marketing experts, the coun- 
ty agents and the teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

* * * 
ver 16,000 hens were blood-tested in 
North Carolina last year in an effort 
to bring about disease-free flocks from 
which to get eggs for commercial hatch- 
The number of hens tested has 


eries. 

been increased this year and the eggs 
from these flocks are in increased de- 
mand as a result. From 8,000,000 to 


10,000,000 baby chicks are required to 
supply the needs of North Carolina. The 
state had an incubator capacity of about 
three-fourths of a million eggs last year 
which was increased about 40 per cent 
this year. Most of the baby chicks used 
still come from outside of the state and 
the time is fast coming when breeders 
who offer eggs or chicks for breeding 
cannot dispose of their product unless 
the flock has been blood-tested for dis- 
ease, 
x * * 

Eight or 10 local county poultry asso- 
ciations have been organized by county 
agents and poultry marketing specialists 
this year. These will help in developing 
a sound marketing program. The live- 
stock marketing specialists plan to put 
on some exhibits in poultry marketing at 
the county fairs where these associa- 
tions have been organized. The stand- 
ardization of poultry products will be 
promoted by these displays. 














Crop prospects in North Carolina this 
fall are generally good so far as produc- 
tion is concerned, announces the Crop 
Reporting Service. Most farm crops 
will reach or rise above the average jn 
market prices except cotton which is jn- 
fluenced by the other cotton growing 
states. 

* * * 

From October 1 to 15 is the best time 
to apply paradichlorobenzene in a mound 
about the peach trees to control the borer, 
advise entomologists of State College. 

-_* * 


Officers of the North Carolina Pecan 
Growers’ Society were elected as fol- 
lows at a recent meeting held in Raleigh: 
W. L. Wyatt, president, Raleigh; F, V. 
Scott, vice-president, Elizabeth City; W. 
N. Roper, secretary-treasurer, Raleigh. 
Prof. C. D. Matthews of State College 
and H. M. Curran of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were elected as the 
two additional members of the executive 
committee. Mr. Roper is also secretary 
of the societies recently organized in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina. 

* * * 

A new creamery is being built at Ashe- 
boro in Randolph County as a result of 
the fine work being done in increasing 
the dairy cattle population of the county, 
It is expected to be ready to receive but- 
terfat by December 1. 

* * * 

Jackson County will be cleared of 
scrub dairy sires in another month. Six 
were eliminated recently and work re- 
maining to be done in two communities 
will practically rid the county of all 
scrubs. 

* * * 


The Cary Poultry Association, under 
the leadership of E. N. Meekins and L. 
E, Raper of the agricultural department 
of the Cary High School, has established 
a hatchery of 12,000-egg capacity and 
will hatch eggs for members of the as- 
sociation. The hatchery opens in Janu- 
ary and will accept 4,000 eggs each week. 
Members of the association are now plac- 
ing their orders for trays so that they 
may have chicks ready for the early 
broiler market next spring. 

*_* * 

The International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion will be held at Chicago, Illinois, No- 
vember 27 to December 4. Prof. R. S. 
Curtis of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of State College is working on 
a plan to secure attendance of a party 
of livestock farmers from North Caro- 
lina. If there is sufficient interest on the 
part of farmers and stockmen, arrange- 
ments will be made for some one ac- 


quainted with the exposition to go along 
with the party. 








—Courtesy Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 


PACKING TOBACCO IN HOGSHEADS FOR SHIPMENT—DANVILLE, VA. 
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Install 
CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 
NOW/ 


A new set will assure 

easier starting —better 

performance—save 
oil and gas 






If you have not installed new 
spark plugs within the past 
year, or if your present set 
has gone 10,000 miles, you 
will make certain of quicker 
starting and better engine 
performance during the 
coming winter if you install 
a complete set of dependable 
Champions NOW. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
motorists who installed new 
Champions during Cham- 
pion National Change Week 
last spring have enjoyed 
better service since that time. 
You, too, will experience 
much more satisfactory mo- 
toring if you make it a reg- 
ular practice to put in new 
spark plugs once a year. 


Stop at your local dealet’s 
and he will supply you with 
a set of the correct type of 
Champions for your car. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are 
of two-piece, gas-tight construe 
tion, with sillimanite insulators 
and special analysis electrodes. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Ford cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors—packed 
in the Red Box— 
60 cents each. 


reof $940 


Four 







for cars other 
Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 
75 cents each. 
Set of $ 300 


Four 


Suet 45° 








CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 














Refinishing Farm Furniture 


OWEVER methods of farming 

may alter to keep up with the times, 
most farms are grand old institutions. 
The farmhouse particularly, if it has 
been well preserved through proper paint- 
ing, has probably “passed down” through 
generations. In it we find Grandfather's 
clock and Grandmother's comfy old arm- 
chair, not to mention Uncle “Ben's” 
couch. These wonderful family heir- 
ldoms, whose associations the present in- 
heritors of the “old place” revere, prob- 
ably would bring a fancy price at some 
city “antique shop.” But, of course, no 
one wants to part with such fine old 
things, which could never be replaced. 


Whether a piece of furniture be an old 
treasure or a cheaper, new piece, it is 
surprising how attractive a little paint, 
or varnish, or enamel can make it. It is 
neither difficult nor costly to refinish 
farm furniture so that the whole ap- 
pearance of the interior of the farmhouse 
will be transformed. While it is best to 
leave the refinishing of any really valu- 
able old pieces of furniture to the cabi- 
net-maker, who-is skilled in such mat- 
ters, it is a very simple matter to paint 
or enamel the rest of the farm furniture. 


In refinishing a piece of painted furni- 
ture, much depends upon the condition of 
the old finish. If it is still intact, it 
should be washed thoroughly with weak 
ammonia water and allowed to dry, then 
rubbed with fine sandpaper until per- 
fectly smooth, dusted off, and at least 
two coats of the desired color applied, 
allowing plenty of drying time between 
coats. The piece may then be decorated 
with appropriate designs or bands of 
contrasting color, and finally varnished. 
If the old finish is badly worn, remove 
it with a good paint and varnish remover. 
This must be handled very carefully, and 
directions followed closely. Such re- 
movers are usually applied with a brush, 
and after a short time the old finish 
softens so that it may be readily re- 
moved with a putty knife. The surface 
is then washed with wood alcohol or 
benzine and, when dry, it is brought to 
a satin-like smoothness with fine sand- 
paper. The piece is then ready to be 
painted. FRANK PRICE HECKEL., 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of the 
articles in our series to help promote our 
campaign for “Making the South a Land 
of Painted Farm Homes.” Next week’s 
subject will be “What Is Enamel?” 





MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


SED Poor Seed.—One of the biggest 

mistakes we made two years ago was 
that we did not use sound judgment in 
selecting our garden and melon seed, and 
especially the watermelon and squash 
seed. We planted seed someone gave us 
and didn’t know if they were pure. The 
result was that the watermelon seed was 
not sound and failed to come up. But 
the funniest thing happened with the 
squash. We planted them and they came 
up and produced a fine crop of small 
gourds; this we discovered after cook- 
ing some of them. They looked very 
much like squash but they tasted differ- 
ently. MRS. C. 


-_ *«* * 











Set Pecan Trees Too Close.—We set 
out some pecan trees for shade about 
the yard and fence 18 years ago. They 
were placed 20 feet apart. Now they 
are crowding each other so we are get- 
ting few nuts and the trees can’t develop 
as they should. 

ALABAMA FARMER. 


* * * 


Didn’t Protect Trees From Rabbits.— 
We set out a nice young orchard, but 
failed to protect the apple trees from the 
rabbits, and we found the rabbits had 
barked nearly every tree during the win- 
ter. The ones which were not dead in the 
spring were so badly injured they never 
amounted to anything. MRS. L. R. 
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in every 4 


Do rune the first 
six months of 1926 one in every 
four buyers of new automobiles 
bought a General Motors car. 
During 1925 the proportion was 
about one in five. During 1924 it 
was one in six. This steady addi- 
tion of new friends for the prod- 
ucts of General Motors has a 
double significance. 


1. It is proof that the grouping of strong compa- 
nies in one big family is economically sound. Large 
scale operations do make possible important econ- 
omies; and these economies do benefit the biyer, 
in greater value. The public has recognized this 
principle and profited by it. 


2. Increased public patronage involves increased 
obligation. General Motors is directly responsible 
for the welfare of its 152,000 employees and their 
families, its 20,000 dealers, and indirectly for the 
six thousand companies which furnish it with 
supplies and materials— at least a million men, 
women and children to whom its public good is a 
very personal concern. 


As the volume of production increases there must 
be a corresponding increase in the values offered. 
The new series of cars just presented does embody 
larger values; it is a direct reflection of the fact 
that more than 1,075,000 General Motors cars 
were sold at retail during the year just closed. The 
added quality has been built in where its presence 
counts most in comfort and safety and long life. 


With great pride we invite you to inspect these 
new General Motors cars. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


CHEVROLET: PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE -OAKLAND 
BUICK + CADILLAC -« GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 

**A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco- Light electric plants anu 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 
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Wherever You Live: 


Now, with the Coleman Radiant 
| Heater you can enjoy all the conven- 
fences of gas for heating, no matter 
how far your homeis from gas mains. 
The Coleman makes and burns ite own 
gas; it's a complete heating unit in 
itself—no piping, mo wiring, no in- 
stallation expense. 

Just the thing for the cool days 
of fall and spring when it is too chilly 
to be comfortable and not cold enough 
to start the furnace or heating stove. 
Also fine for additional heat during 
severely cold spells of winter. 


Radiates a penetrating fan-like zone 
of clean, live heat—like sunshine. 
Warms lower part of room first, al- 
ways maintaining a steady even tem- 

rature. It's hotter than city gas. 

t's portable; use it anywhere. 


Speedy action. Instant regula- 
tion. Double valve-control, Operates 
on the safety pressure principle like 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and 
Lanterns, Uses any good grade of 
gasoline for fuel. Mode] 2 U. S. 
price $30, 
| Ask Your Dealer to show you 
the Col Radiant Heater. If he is 
not supplied, write us for full parti- 
culars, Address. Section PG-2. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Eenerat Dfhces: Wichita, Kans. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Loe Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ortario 


oleman 


Radiant Heater 






































Read this bar- 
gain offer. With 
every pair of these pants we By 
will give free a fine cricket & 
sweater made of extra qual- 
ity cotton yarn woven in lat- 
est many colored block pat- 
tern. Colors: blue or brown 
combination. Sizes 34 te 46, 
PANTS are made of ex- 
tra quality blue m 
ulated serge, well - 
ored in every w 





‘ay, extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
serged, no raw edges, bar tacking, loop belt straps, 
; waist measure 30 te 44, inside seam measure 30 to 34. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send your name and address giving waist and 
inseam measure of pa:ts and size of sweater. 
You pay mailman on'y $3.98 plus a few py serv- 
ice charge when he brings the package. If you aren’t 
pe ol satisfied come the ae he 
refond your money. We y postage. ert i 

bargain at once. Order how by No. (6046. ” 


HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 16 Cleveland, Ohio 














Get this real keather Bed 














MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Progressive Farm Woman 











The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, October 11.—Are the cur- 
tains faded and shabby? Why not 
dye them a new, gay color? 

Tuesday, October 12—A good medi- 
cine closet was made 
by one woman out 
of a discarded cro- 
quet box. Set up- 
right against the 
wall in the bath- 
room jt took little 
space. Shelves were 
placed at  conven- 
ient distances apart 
and the whole closet 
was painted white, 
to match the finish of the bathroom. 

Wednesday, October 13.—Phlox Drum- 
mondii planted now will come up in the 
early spring and bloom just when we 
are longing for the first flowers. 

Thursday, October 14.—Isn’t this a 
good morning to visit the school and 
meet the children’s new teachers, if you 
have not already done so? 

Friday, October 15.—Perhaps you do 
not feel that you can afford a vacuum 
cleaner just now but certainly you can 
buy a long handled dust pan and brush. 

Saturday, October 16—When making 
cookies, if you haven't enough shorten- 
ing, finish filling the cup with peanut 
butter. This gives the cookies a delic- 
ious nutty flavor. 

Sunday, October 17—When home is 
ruled according to God's word, angels 
might be asked to stay a night with us, 
and they would not find themselves out 
of their element.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


The Halloween Frolic 


ECORATE your note paper with lit- 
tle yellow jack-o’-lanterns cut from 
crepe paper and use the following verse 
for invitations to the Halloween party: 





MRS. W. N. HUT? 


On Monday night 

If the moon shines 
bright 

Join the ghostly 
band 

From no man’s 
land! 

Feel no alarm! 

We've found a 
charm 

To keep off harm! 

Decorate the 
house with jack- 
‘o-lanterns, witches cut from black paper, 
black cats, and any other appropriate fig- 
ures. In one corner of the room have a 
big black kettle suspended over a make- 
believe fire. 

After the guests have arrived have 
some member of the family dressed as 
an old witch rush into the room. The 
lights have been turned very low to 
make it more witchy. In a covered bas- 
ket the witch has a number of ingredi- 
ents which she will need for charms. 
She gives the basket to the hostess and 
then stands, muttering over her witch 
pot. The hostess explains that the ob- 
jects must be passed through every hand 
till they reach the witch, and forms the 
company into a line. Then she bandages 
everyone’s eyes and passes first a hot 
baked potato. Of course it is not hot 
enough to burn anyone but still this is 
passed very quickly to the next and all 
along the line little screeches follow. 
Next comes a piece of ice, an old glove 
filled with damp mush, a large soup bone, 
a large grape without the skin and an oys- 
ter. The horrid feel of these various 
things will keep the company squealing 
and when the last has been dropped into 
the witch’s kettle the bandages are re- 
moved and they may all look in. 

The old witch then stirs and stirs and 
finally she gives to each player an orange 
envelope. The paper inside seems blank 


but when held over a candle the for- 
tunes, which are written in lemon juice, 
become readable. A clever hostess can 
think of many amusing fortunes to write 
on the papers. 


For the Feast of the Jack-o’- 
Lanterns 


MENU 1 
Apple sandwich salad 
Doughnuts Cider punch 
MENU II 
Candle salad 
Coffee 
Apple Sandwich Salad.—Red apples, cottage 
cheese, nutmeg, salad dressing, lettuce, pe- 
can halves. 


Halloween cookies 


Wash and core apples. Cut in round slices. 
Put together sandwich fashion with cottage 
cheese salted to taste and seasoned with 
nutmeg. Serve on lettuce leaves. Garnish 
with pecans and pour salad dressing over all. 

Doughnuts.—Four cups flour, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup sugar, 
2 eggs beaten together, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 1 cup milk, 

Sift flour, then measure; add baking pow- 
der and salt and sift three times, put sugar 
and butter together, add well beaten eggs 
and flour and milk alternately. Turn out on 
a well-floured board, roll out % inch thick. 
Cut with doughnut cutter. Let stand five 
mmutes and fry a few at a time in a kettle 
of hot fat. 

Cider Punch.—One quart sweet cider, juice 
1 lemon, % cup sugar, 3 sprays of crushed 
mint. 

Mix well and serve very cold, with chipped 
ice if possible. 

Candle Salad.—Lettuce, 8 slices canned pine- 
apple, 4 bananas, 8 candied or preserved cher- 
ries, mayonnaise. 

Place crisp leaves of lettuce on individual 
plates; on each of these lay a slice of well- 
drained pineapple, then fit into the cavity in 
the center of each half a banana peeled and 
scraped, cutting the top of the banana to a 
point, on which a cherry is placed. Put 
a spoonful of mayonnaise around the base of 
the candle just where it fits into the stick. 

Halloween Cookies.—One cup shortening, 2 
cups sugar, % cup milk, 2 eggs, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, 4 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Cream the shortening, add the sugar and 
the eggs well beaten. Sift baking powder 
with the flour and add to the mixture al- 
ternately with the milk. Chill. Add addi- 
tional flour if needed in rolling the dough. 
Cut with round cutter and bake in a slightly 
oiled pan in a moderate oven. 

When cool, cover with white frosting and 
set in a cool place to harden. Paint on fea- 
tures with melted chocolate applied with a 
small new paint brush. 


The Ideal Home 


VERY woman has a mental picture 

of what her ideal home would be like, 
which direction the house would face, the 
number and size of the rooms, their ar- 
rangement, how each would be furnish- 
ed, what particular labor-saving devices 
she would install and so on. 

Fortunately the ideal home is usually 
only a picture, for a woman whose home 
was ideal would have nothing to look 
forward to in the way of further im- 
provements. To my mind, the ideal home 
is one that offers a constant challenge to 
improve it. Nothing pleases a woman 
more than planning an improvement, ex- 
cept standing back and looking at it af- 
ter it is finished. 

I have just been visiting a neighbor 
who is in rapture over her kitchen which 
has been done over. The walls and ceil- 
ing have been painted white, and the 
woodwork in creamy buff; even the 
shelving of the kitchen cabinet has been 
treated to a coat of glossy white paint. 











A white enamel sink has replaced the 
old one of ugly zinc. Fresh rose cyr- 
tains drape the windows. There is a new 
linoleum on the floor. 

The whole atmosphere of the kitchen 
has been completely changed. Instead of 
the dull, dreary appearance it formerly 
possessed, it is now bright and cheerful, 
But the greatest change is in the woman 
herself. Previously she had no enthus- 
iasri about her work in the kitchen, and 
her other work naturally suffered as 
well. Now she is just flowing over with 
enthusiasm, is planning new culinary sur- 
prises for her family, and is looking for- 
ward eagerly to a few new utensils and 
some extra kitchen cutlery. In a word, 
her kitchen now fascinates her and much 
to her surprise it seems easier to keep 
clean. 

I have had many similar experiences 
myself. Last year the whole family’s 
outlook on life was changed by the in- 
stallation of carbide gas lighting. No 
one who has not had the daily grind of 
trimming wicks, cleaning and refilling 
lamps, and carrying them about, can 
realize what freedom from this work 
has meant to me. But the real boon 
came in the more cheerful atmosphere 
of the house; the new found pleasure of 
our evenings at home. And I confess to 
a certain pride in inviting neighbors to 
visit us. 

Each year we plan some new improve- 
ment in the house, and each one arouses 
me to fresh pleasure in my home. Two 
years ago we installed a new water sys- 
tem and modern bathroom. At the mo- 
ment I am looking forward to a furnace 
and heating installation and perhaps a 
radio at Christmas. A more carefully 
planned garden looms ahead next spring. 

3ut there are an infinite number of 
similar things I have in mind, all of 
which will come about in time, and each 
one tending to make my home more en- 
joyable. I want another good-looking 
floor lamp in the living room, a built-in 
china closet, additional shelving in the 
pantry, a gas hot plate for emergency 
cooking, new rugs in a year or two and 
certainly an enclosed porch. If my home 
were already perfect I think it would 
bore me. As it is, I find it ideal be- 
cause it is always urging me to improve 


it. MRS. GRACE OSGOOD. 


Questions and Answers 


“I DESPISE an old boudoir cap, and 

yet what is one going to do, if she 
does not want her hair full of smoke 
and grease and dust from cooking and 
sweeping ?” 

I do not know what to suggest to you, 
my dear friend, for I, too, despise 4 
slovenly boudoir cap. And yet one can- 
not be washing one’s hair all the time 
unless she has bobbed it. Of course, it 
is a very simple matter then. Let me 
pass on to you for your consideration the 
suggestion of Miss Flora Ferrell of Lee 
County, Arkansas, for a triangle cap. 
Miss Ferrell was in Denmark last year 
and she said that there the girls took a 
square of good quality white cotton 
goods, about the size of a man’s hand- 
kerchief, and cut it in two, cata-corner. 
They hemmed it, turned up the centre 
edge toward the outside, and pinned the 
three tips together at the back of the 
head. This saves the hair and is not as 
hot as the close cap. 

* * * 

“Will you please tell me the real effect 
of love? And will going with a girl 
keep anyone from Icarning as much 4s 
he would in high school?” ; 

Oh, you chilluns, you chilluns, you will 
be the death of me yet. “The real ef- 
fects of love?” Why, don’t you know 
that poets have sung about this from 
the beginning of time and philosophers 
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have spent lifetimes trying to solve this 
problem. My dear, the real effect of 
fove embraces every word in the dic- 
tionary and touches every chord in the 
human heart. 


If I may read between the lines, the 
question is what is the real effect of love 
on you. In the first place, since you are 
evidently in high school, you are suffer- 
ing not from what poets call the grand 
passion, but from puppy love; and puppy 
jove is as beautiful as the glorious sunset 
but is quite as transient. Next year there 
will be another love quite as different 
and probably quite as beautiful as will be 
tomorrow’s sunset. Take my advice, 
boy, and make your books your sweet- 
heart. Make the acquiring of knowledge 
your most precious achievement ; admire 
the girls, but keep them for your com- 
panions and not your sweethearts, for a 
few years. Be normal and happy and 
healthy, but leave the joys of sweet- 
hearting for a few years hence. 


Your last question concerning whether 
or not you can learn and love at the 
same time is already answered, but if 
not, I refer to you St. Matthew 6:24. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
She Boards Babies 


HE boll weevil had wrought his car- 

nage and we were a big family finan- 
cially stranded. So far as I could rea- 
son there were only two ways out. I 
could go to town and work but that 
would mean disaster to my home. Or I 
could put my three big girls of 11, 16, 
and 18 to work at such jobs as their edu- 
cation and training would allow, but that 
meant lasting handicap to them. 














A friend with a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances offered this solution, “You 
own your home out here five miles from 
town. Stay here and board children. 
The city is full of mothers who are anx- 


function. 


dren. 
since she was a baby. 
brother and sister of three and five years 
I keep for a traveling man and another 
four-year-old orphan boy. Each child 
is an individual story. 


chocolate. 


ious to have their children spend a few 
weeks or months in the country where 
they will receive proper care.” 

This was several years ago, before the 
Tennessee Children’s Home Society or 
had begun to 
Mrs. E— asked me to board 
three of her little friends through the 


Bureau 


Children’s 


summer. They were two, three, and five 
years old. I kept them until the fall but 
I was prepared for summer boarders only 
at that time. The mothers of these 


youngsters told others about me and in 
January they beset me until 
again. 

In 1924 the Tennessee Children’s Home 
Society established a branch here and be- 
gan boarding homes for children. I was 
in “on the ground floor” of the business 
and suppose I was the pioneer boarding 
mother for the society. 
week for each little child. 
the older ones. 

Right now I have only private chil- 
One little girl of 4% I’ve had 
I have a little 


I always try to give the children ser- 
vice—plus—to give them the 
food, care, training, and patience. 
motto is, “Plenty of good, well-cooked, 
substantial food.” 


A typical breakfast for a child over 
four is ripe raw fruit, toast, egg, and hot 
From my cow’ they have all 
the milk and butter they want with ice 
cream twice a week. My garden, berries 
an: melons keep us well and the grocery 
bill down. 


In a way I have just capitalized my 
love for children and today enjoy the 
fact that I have helped many with their 
manners, morals, and minds. 


A VERY BUSY MOTHER. 


Shelby County, Tenn. 


I began 


They pay $5 a 
I do not take 


best of 
My 








Our Pattern Department 








284S—Crepe Roma and Metal Embroidery. 
—The pattern cuts in sizes 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 imches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with %4 yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

247—The Vogue of Shirring.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2874—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
Quires 354 yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
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2863—Surplice Styling.—The pattern cuts 


in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 35% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with 4% yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


%3%—Cunning Junior Frock.—The pattern 


cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 24% yards of 
40-inch material. 

Embroidery pattern 718 (blue and 
yellow) is 15 cents extra. 


2639—Junior Frock With Flare—The pat- 


tern cuts im sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


€f coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


cing sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


‘partment, The Progressinve Farmer. 
Le 


See 


It contains embroidery designs 
Address Pattern 
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COLT SAFEST 
LIGHT AND 
Is BEST 

SUNLIGHT BY TEST 
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COLT LIGHT PLANTS 
give years of unfailing 
service 


TODAY, more than 2,000,- 
000 people are enjoying the 
benefits of carbide gas 
lights in their homes—and 
every day this number 
grows. For more than a 
quarter of a century, Colt 
Light has been steadily 
gaining recognition as the 
best and most economical 
rural lighting system. 

Colt Light is so clear that 
it does not strain the eyes. It 
is the nearest approach to 
sunlight. It gives safe, bright 
light at a finger’s touch, 
without the use of matches. 
In your barn as well as your 
home. 

The Colt Hot Plate 
enables the farmer’s wife to 
cook a hot breakfast or 
supper in a few minutes— 


without having to bother 
with a kitchen range. The 
Colt Iron does away with 
the discomforts of ironing. 

Best of all, the Colt Light 
Plant is moderately priced, 
and it is not expensive to 
operate. Colt Light is pro- 
duced by carbide gas. The 
large capacity Colt Light 
Plant (holds 200 Ibs. of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention on the average 
farm except refilling two or 
three times a year. 

Find out more about this 
wonderful lighting and 
cooking system! Write to- 
day for our free booklet, 
“Safest and Best by Test.’’ 
J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + + + 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 8th and Brannan Sts. 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 
































The Big Three Year Old 
6S Pang a 
int 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 


¢ e 
Insist upon getting genuine and 


original Feen-a-mint! Ask for it 
by name. Demand the box 
with the name Feen-a-mint in 
red-orange on the white oval 
with the blue polka-dot border. 


Three Years have made 


Feen-a-mint America’s 
Most Popular Laxative 


Chew It Like Gum 
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90% to 100% Purity 
90% to 100% Germination 


No Weed Seeds 


Wood’s Seed Wheat 


Every bushel sold under our trade- 
mark brand is first put through a reg- 
ular fanning and screening process. 





eliminates all 
swollen or 
also removes 


Another machine 
grains light in weight, 
shrivelled. This machine 
any wild onions. 


Third, a specially constructed ma- 
chine eradicates all traces of cockle, 
vetch, partridge pea, cracked grains 


and other foreign matter. 


Passing through a fourth machine, 


it is again screened through special 
sieves and thoroughly fanned. 
These are the reasons why Wood’s 


Seed Wheat is producing larger and 
better quality grain yields for farm- 
ers in the South. The increase in 
yield runs from 5 to 10 bushels per 
acre. An increase of only one bushel 
per acre more than repays the cost of 
planting Wood's Better Seed. Make 
the small investment now that will 
pay you a big profit at harvest. 


Virginia Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation Certified Seed Wheat 


We are the largest distributors of 
certified seed grown under the super- 
vision of the Virginia Crop Improve- 
ment Association. All of our Certified 
Seed Wheat has been put through our 
special cleaning processes. The quality 
is far above the standard requirement 
as to purity and they are superior to 
other certified seed stock. 


Genuine Pedigree Abruzzi Rye 


At least two weeks earlier than or- 
dinary type—makes larger yields on 
practically all types of soil. Grows 
quickly and furnishes good grazing 
for late fall and winter. You take no 
chances when you buy our Pedigree 
Abruzzi Rye. 


For fall seeding we also suggest 
Wood’s Pedigree Fulghum Oats and 
Virginia Gray Winter Oats. 








Send now for Wood’s Crop Special. 
It contains latest prices on all seeds— 
suggests many profitable crops to 
plant and lists the varieties that make 
the most money. Just say “Send Crop 
Special” and at no cost to you it will 
be sent for a period of one year dur- 
ing the planting seasons. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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“David Grayson’s” 


Secret of Success 


J ean pi ue At Ons 
Word, Dregne 
ty lanrev Baker. 


Ray Stannard Baker, author of this week’s 
“David Grayson’) two books 
to read—Adventures in Contentment and Adventures in Prteadabie. 
“Success Talk” will be by John W. Davis. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, 


written (under the pen name of 
America ought 


Next week’s 


Talk Boys,” has 


farm boy in 


for Farm 
every 


“Success 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








His Community Progressing 


Fast 


N MY community clubs and classes 

are being organized where the farm- 
ers meet and discuss their various prob- 
lems and farming systems, obtaining 
there useful hints and modern practices 
in agriculture of today. They codper- 
ate in their buying, such as seed, stock 
and fertilizer. And in the end, they come 
out with a decidedly larger net gain. 
back a private party in our 
locality established a cheese factory 
where excellent cheese is now being 
manufactured. This company’s cheese 
took the first prize at Virginia State Fair 
last year, and is becoming well known 
throughout the state. Dairies are spring- 
ing up everywhere in this locality to sup- 
ply milk to the factory. 

Our women also are coming forward. 
The electric iron, fireless cooker, and 
other household utensils have made their 
appearance to add to the convenience of 
today’s housewife. Home improvement 
contests have entered our neighborhood 
and wonderful achieyements have been 
made. 


Vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics have been the means of awaken- 
ing the interest of many a boy and girl 
who otherwise would not have taken in- 
terest in farm life. 

HAWTHORNE 

Powhatan County, Va. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Who else can send us 

another interesting story about the prog- 

ress that has been made in their com- 
munity? Tell us just how it has been 
accomplished and who has helped most. 


My Trip to State Short Course 


OW listen, all you people, and the story 
I will tell; 
About my trip to the State Short Course, 
and tell it well. 
Our Short Course was held at Blacksburg, 
Virginia, 
A place that is full of pep and ginger. 
Now if you just simply cannot believe me, 
You just go there some day and see. 


Some time 


NICHOLS. 


On the morning of August the second, about 
11:54, 
Many girls and boys were seated on the 
train bound for Blacksburg once more, 
And after bidding my loved ones goodbye 
Soon I got fixed and was ready to ride. 
We reached Christiansburg about six twenty- 
five 
Where we got on the “Huckleberry” like 
bees changing their hive. 


Right to the mess hall then we went, 

To eat our supper with backs all bent. 
Then we went to our barracks so full of glee 

To get them ready for the next day, you see, 
And as every one of us were tired, 

They thought it best for us to retire— 


So we said our prayers and jumped into bed 

With not a worry or care within our heads. 
Up in the morning at six o'clock, 

Hurry! girls, hurry, and get with your flock. 
I decided the general course to take 

To make me a club girl wide-awake. 


Dr. Gardner talked to us each day 
On “How to keep our health always.” 
Then Miss Oliver talked tc us, too, 


On “Our selection of clothes, green, red, 
or blue.” 
Then last, but not least, was Miss Macquan 
so neat; 
We loved her dearly ‘cause she was so 
sweet. 


She talked to us each day 
On “How to have hot lunch at school each 
day.” 

Then after this was demonstration time 
And, believe me, people, they were fine. 
We then returned to our barracks as hungry 

as a bear, 
But we were happy, so what did we care? 


After dinner was our time to rest, 
So each one must rest the best. 
After our resting time was out, 
Down to the assembly hall we went with 
laughter and shout. 
There we sang songs and yelled, 
We were club girls and boys, 
could tell. 


you certainly 


Then afterwards we went to supper 
Where everyone of us ate like a puppy. 
From there to vespers we went, 
To thank our Father for the blessings he 
had sent. 
Then to the field house we would go, 
To sing songs, give stunts, and play games, 
you know. 


Ten o’clock was taps, you see, 
So everyone in bed had to be. 
These things we did each day 
While at Blacksburg we were to stay. 
On August the seventh, about nine o’clock, 
We mounted the train like sheep in a flock. 
Then we said to our friends all so dear, 
“Meet us here at the Short Course next 
year.” JULIA B. DAVIS. 


Brunswick County, Va. 


Why a Cheater Never Gets 
Anywhere 


HEATERS never get anywhere, be- 

cause they do not deserve what they 
get. When anyone cheats his way 
through school, he is generally sorry 
afterwards. When a game is won by 
cheating, it is not a victory. There is 
no pleasure in a game where cheating is 
going on, 

There are people in this world who 
have cheated their way through life, and 
at the end of it they have no more than 
they started with. 

I hope you will agree with me in this 
case for I do not like a cheater. I am 
10 years old and this is my first letter. 
I hope to see it printed. 

RUTH HARDISON. 

Craven County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Boys and girls, Ruth 


is absolutely right. In the long run, a 
cheater cheats no one but himself. 


A Sewing Club Girl 


| JOINED a sewing club in 1924. Our 

home agent met with us once each 
month and taught us how to sew. We 
made a good many things that were use- 
ful and attractive. 

Every summer all of the club mem- 
bers went to Due West, S. C., to a three- 
day short course. There were about 75 
girls from this county and we learned 
many new things. When we went to 


The Progressive Farmer 


the short course we took our year’s sew- 
ing to he judged. I won first place in 
my club and second place in the county, 
I won a blue ribbon and five red ones, | 
wrote a club story of my sitting room 
I had fixed in the club and won a box 
of 4-H stationery on it. I go to Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C., for 
my work in second year sewing. 

This is my third year of club work 
Through the club I have gotten much 
pleasure and have many things | 
wouldn’t have had if I had not belonged 
to a club. I advise everyone that is old 
enough to join a club as soon as possible 
because you learn so much through the 
club and it gives you much pleasure, 

MILDRED SIMS (Age 12) 

Abbeville County, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Have you heard that 

verse of “Club Around” which runs 


“Sew, sew all you can, 

Better every day, 

Merrily, merrily, cheerily, cheerily, 
Half our work is play’? 


It’s sung to the tune of “Row, 
Your Boat.” 


The Value of Vocational 
Agriculture 


T OUR school, Simpsonville High, I 

think the most valuable subject any 
boy can take is vocational agriculture. 
We have strictly practical work, which 
includes :— 

1. Field Trips.——Trips to fairs; or- 
chard pruning and spraying; and the 
study of different insects and their con- 
trol. 

2. Problems.—Fertilizer, orchard, ce- 
ment, and many others. 

Less than 10 per cent of the pupils not 
taking agriculture can solve these prob- 


Row, Row 











—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A 
THE COUNTY AGENT AND AN AIKEN 
COUNTY, S. C. CLUB MEMBER 


lems, while practically 100 per cent of 
those studying it can. 

A picture machine is provided for us 
in order that we may more clearly undef- 
stand the control of insects, diseases, 
and many other phases of farm work. 

From my study of agriculture, I be- 
came especially interested in a home of- 
chard. By following the instructions 
given by my teacher, Mr. R. F. King, 
and The Progressive Farmer, recently 
I set out a young orchard of 36 trees, 
having done the work during my spare 
time before going to and after returning 
from school. Had it not been for this 
special course, I would never have real- 
ized the necessity of a home orchard. 

In our class, we study The Progressive 
Farmer, and follow its instruction in all 
phases of farm work. We consider it 
one of our greatest helps and look for- 
ward to its arrival. In my opinion, the 
study of vocational agriculture is not 
only instructive but also very interesting- 

F. D. MARTIN. 

Greenville County, S. C. 
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| Treating Seed Wheat to Con- 
trol Smut 


OW do you treat seed wheat with 
formaldehyde to prevent smut?” 


Use one pint of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde to 40 gallons of water. In smaller 
quantities use one ounce to 2% gallons of 
water. Mix and sprinkle on the grain 
while the wheat is being shoveled from 
one pile to another. Keep this up until 
all of it is wet. As soon as the opera- 
tion is completed, put all of it in a pile 
and cover with sacks or sheets for two 
hours. Then remove and spread the 
grain to dry. Treat the seed just before 
it is to be used. It is advisable to treat 
at one time only what will be sowed that 
day, or at least, the following day. Ap- 
ply the treatment carefully, as if im- 
properly handled, or made too strong, 
the germinating power of the seed may 
be injured. 

Probably the safer method is to treat 
with copper carbonate dust. Add three 
ounces of this material to each bushel 
of wheat seed. Mix on tight floor, stir- 
ring thoroughly so as to get some of the 
dust on every grain of wheat. Tie a 
handkerchief over the nose to prevent 
inhaling the dust. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











The Common Drinking Cup 


HERE has been much written and 


said about the dangers lurking in the 
common drinking cup. If the contents 
of the common drinking cup were bootleg 
liquor, then the dan- 
ger would be chiefly 
in the contents, for 
no __ self - respecting 
germ could stand up 
under the ordinary 
bootleg liquor. The 
greatest menace to 
health in using the 
common drinking 
cup is at the school 
and soda fountains. 
This is the place where susceptible chil- 
dren congregate in largest numbers and 
are in greatest danger of having the 
germs of communicable diseases con- 
veyed to them by intimate contact. 





DR. REGISTER 


communicated from person to person, 
and we know there is, then the common 
drinking cup or glass used by all is the 
easy road. We know that in a busy 
place where literally hundreds are serv- 
ed in an hour, it is impossible to sterilize 
the glass after each user; in fact, it just 
1S not done. The one service container 
is the only safe, rational way of serving 
Customers in these places. It is only a 
matter of time when all restaurants, es- 
pecially quick-service places will use one 
setvice paper cups and plates. 

A few weeks ago my wife and myself 
were in a town where there had been a 
good many cases of a certain communi- 
cable disease. Citizens were much dis- 
turbed over the situation. We went into 
a drug store, first-class to all appearances, 
for a sandwich and an orangeade. The 
Orangeade was served in a glass. We 
didn’t like this, but concluded rather 
than create a disturbance, we would take 
our chances (we live in a town where 
One-service containers are used). My 
Wife glanced toward the soda fountain 
and saw the clerk that served us, drink- 
ing water from a paper cup. She called 
him and asked if they served paper cups. 
He said, “Only to curb customers.” She 
said, “I see that you are using a paper 
cup. His reply was, “There is right 
much (naming the disease) in 
town, and I concluded safety first was 
best.” This goes to show that the clerk, 
when it came to a real test, had no faith 
in the cleanliness of the glasses he was 
Serving customers with. 








gives to Firestone tires. 


ji 


Greater stamina and longer mileage — added 
safety and comfort—minimized friction and heat 
—that’s what Gum-Dipping, the extra process, 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires are delivering 
greater economy, safety and comfort on country 
roads—in the day-in and day-out service of the 


GUM-DIPPING 


«the Extra Process 
for Extra Miles ! 


insulates Every Fiber of 
Every Cord with Rubber 


largest truck, bus and taxicab fleets—in the bat- 


tle of tires on 


the country. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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This cut-away sectionof 
a Firestone 
Gum - Dipped Balloon, 
shows a single cord un- 
twisted into fifteen 
smaller cords composed 
of manyNittle fibers, alf 
of which are thoroughly 
saturated and insulated 
with rubber by Gume 


Dipping. 


race tracks — and on cars of 


hundreds of thousands of motorists throughout 


Your tire costs will be materially lowered by 
having the nearest Firestone Dealer equip your 
car with these wonderful tires. See him now. 


restone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 


RUBBER .. ew fuGag, 














If there is anything in diseases being | 


WITTE Log 


and 
Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 





Buy From the Maker 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 40 cords of wood ad 
to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes t other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker ¥ nd a ~ labor —. . Completely 
ico Magneto, spe power regu- 
lator, throttling am - and 2 fly wheels, 


rite today for my big FREE 

Fre mw esto noe ge Low Easy Payment 
rices. No obligation. Also 

manufacturers of all- ct WITTE Engines, 1% to 0 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Oucfits. ED. H. WITTE, 


i388 Empire B PITTSBURGH, PA. 

7356 Witte SAN cAL. 

Qutets hhipments also made from nearest of 
pan Minneapolia, Minn. Adclanta, 

Ga., Trenton, N. J. Sicheond. a 

New Orleans, Dallas, T ~ 

Denver, Colo., Mont., lew York, N. Ty. 

Portland, Ore., and 





Albany, N. Y.. Bengor, Me., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


‘BemM Cand Ag ent) 


perce ‘gm, a ™ aod Se ps, by kinds. All tie VK tt eeleres 


at once. So answer ie od NOW. 
Girton GORDON, 1416 Vine St., Cincinnati. om = 


eintorced Edge STERLING gener on 30 Bday | trial! 
if not, on poone, Horsehide 
N ALTIMORE. Ma 





Mf satisfactory, cos’ pe $2.50. 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. 


















oldrain 
\ Ro ofing 





Fire-proof, lightning-proof, leak-proof 


WHEELING 
Hinge-Joint Fence 


Heavily coated with 
jt zinc, this finest 
ce stands up year 
after year, in all kinds 
of weather. Its 
Joint, the aa ac- 
cepted form of knot, 
gives it maximum 
h and flexibility. 
Inspect Wheeling 





Fence at your dealer’s. 
hog 





Channeldrain combines all the famil- 
iar advantages of galvanized roofing 
with a new scientific lap construction 
which prevents leaks, even at the 
ridges. 

The patented lap contains the drain- 
ing channel, through which any rain 
that gets under the edge of the lap 
drains off. No rain can get under the 
roof itself. 


Heavy pure zinc coating on all Chan- 
neldrain and a full weight base 
insure durability. 


For long life and economy, use 28 
gauge roofing or heavier. Be sure you 
get from your dealer the genuine 
Wheeling Channeldrain, 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branches: New set ete Sine 


eed 
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VULCAN Plows are ili the standard by 
which plow value is measured thruout the 
South. We began buildinggood plowsin the 
early 70’s and thru all these years have con- 
tinued to increase and improve the line. To- 
day, as always, the purchase of a VULCAN 
Plow means getting most for your money. 
The VULCAN is properly shaped to handle 
easily—for the man who guides it and the 
team that pulls it. There are many dis- 
tinctive features in VULCAN construction 


See your VULCAN dealer today, or — write us 
for complete information in regard to VULCAN 


Plows — Harrows — Cultivators — Stalk Cutters 
THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANY, 





Vulcan MeansValue 

we Better Plowing 
| Less Breakagewr 
Longer Service 


your money. All the features you look 
for to guarantee good work, true economy 
~ and long service you find at their best in 












HEN you buy a VULCAN plow 
—any size, any style— you posi- 
tively get more real value for 





Best 


, chitea Plows 


+ make for superior qualities. The Cor- 
rugated Edge — an exclusive VULCAN 
point feature—makes this plow cutits way 
easily into hard ground. Point, shin-piece 
and mold board are chilled at exactly the 
right places to insure keen cutting and 
long wearing with no sacrifice of strength. 
You can do an easier and far better job of 
plowin with the VULCAN. There is a 
size oa style for every purpose and every 
soil condition. 


Evansville, Indiana 
a) 











Good 


Positions 
for Girls 


and Women 
in Virginia 
WE can use additional 
operators in our large 
iq’ which is one of the 
f Syotes and ventilated 
in the 
Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 
No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 


health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 


Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which affo-d every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 


White girls over 16 years only. 
Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
| Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 





Hopewell, Virginia 


s fee 
































“ . 
Rurdeunt uiliveclentned Le wun | 


cE The standard dairy ration of }\ 

A\ successful deairymen for over 

\ 20 years, forces maximum 
milk flow with perfect safety. 
Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 
5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











FARM DRAINAGE At ADDS 





BIG VALUE TO 


mony the 
, value of every acre! Have bigger — 
in either dry or wet seasons ee 

land more fertile. DICKEY 1 T. 
ib At ay CLAY DRAIN TILE 
IF makes it easily and economically done. 















=e Write for Information 


Learn how thousands of farmers have | 
profited at little cost. Changed waste 
land to money-making acres. Send to- 
day for further details, low prices and 
Catalog No. B, 
W.S.DICKEY CLAY MFG.CO, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. J 
ee ee 
SEE CHE STR 















Fang scompeter voor AMULET AS MC 
=the fastest, easiest op- 
srhand power ney BAY Pull Stumps 
CO Down 
g pe ety 


Big profits with easy work es yo 
in my new special agent's offer 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 





The Progressive Farmer 


News You Want to Know 


“Bob” Shuford Owns South’s 
First Medal of Merit Bull 


FEW years ago the South took a step 

forward in the eyes of the dairy 
world when Eminent 19th became the 
first “gold medal bull” ever developed 
below the Mason and Dixon Line. On 
August 27, 1926, she took another for- 
ward step when Oakwood D’s Fox, own- 
ed by R. L. Shuford, Catawba County, 
North Carolina, qualified as the first 
“medal of merit” bull in the South. The 
former is a son and the latter a grand- 


son of the famous Jersey sire, Emi- 
nent 69631. 
“Bob” Shuford richly deserves this 


Starting in the Jersey busi- 
ness over 35 years ago, he has proved 
himself a master breeder. Beginning 
with foundation stock from high produc- 
ing ancestry, he has used careful and 
constructive judgment in purchasing the 
best bulls he could find through which to 
build up a high producing herd. 
Oakwood D’s Fox is one of the great- 
est breeding bulls of the Jersey breed. 
His Register of Merit daughters total 24 


great honor. 


in number. Four have been awarded 
gold medals, one a silver medal, and 
three medals of merit. A medal of 


merit is the highest honor that can be 
won by a Jersey. To win this medal, a 
cow must produce 850 pounds of butter- 
fat in a year and carry a living calf 
during the test. A Jersey bull becomes 
a medal of merit sire when three of his 
daughters out of different dams qualify 
for a medal. 

The following are the three cows and 
their records that are responsible for the 
South's first medal of merit bull :— 

Milk Fat Age 
Oakwood Fox Annie 396119.... 16,438 864 8-9 
Oakwood D’s Brownie 422923.. 17,929 860 7-1 
Red Lady 396118 ...... . 17,195 860 8-5 

Oakwood D’s Fox is not the result of 
a chance mating or “luck.” He is bred 
in the purple and from his breeding had 
a right to be a great breeding sire. The 
fact that Mr. Shuford kept him for 12 
years as his senior herd sire substanti- 
ates his confidence in the bloodlines be- 
hind him. 

Probably a greater dairy development 
has taken place in the South in the last 
five years than in any other period three 
times this long prior to it. New honors 
are coming to Southern breeders more 
rapidly than ever before. The next five 
years undoubtedly holds many honors 
for Southern Jersey and dairy cattle 
breeders and a new place for the South 
as a dairy section. 


Yeager Wants Grass 


HE one and only big problem that 

confronts me in my county is a more 
fertile soil and a fuller and happier farm 
life. It makes me feel sad to travel over 
my county and see all the energy of my 
farm folks used up in making a living 
and leaving little time for developing the 
esthetic side of their environment. Oh, 
yes, we are building better farm homes 
and putting up electric lights by the mile 
and planting some of our yards and are 
rapidly improving the interiors and con- 
veniences of our farm homes; but with it 
all, we have traveled so short a distance 
toward the ideal and have so far to go, 
that the thought is saddening to me. 


Occasionally I travel through sections 
of other states and see evidence of pros- 
perity and contentment, not on an oc- 
casional farm but on miles and miles of 
them, and the more I travel, the more I 
realize the importance of grass — just 
plain grass—and what a factor it is in 
our happiness. Grass is an index to it 
and almost an unfailing one at that. 
Through the struggle of the years the 
South has had to fight grass to make 
cotton dollars to do almost everything 
with, and it is only lately that we have 


come to realize that we have fought 
grass so long that it almost refuses to 
grow on many farms. 


My county is not void of grass—far 
from it, for do we not produce more 
wheat, oats, barley, and hays than any 
other county in North Carolina? —but 
even then our grass does not come spon- 
taneously along the roadsides and every- 
where, and in our barnyards and home 
grounds. We have to sow it and sow it 
well. My big problem is to make our 
soil so fertile that grass will grow spon- 
taneously everywhere, and when we have 
that we will have big crop production on 
a high economical basis. Our products 
will be of high quality, our rural life will 
have come into its own, and peace on 
earth and good will to mankind will pre- 
vail among our folks. If I am wrong, 
I seek light. W. G. YEAGER, 

County Agent, Rowan County, N. C, 


Flue-cured Tobacco 


HE outlook in the Bright tobacco dis- 

trict of the Coastal Plain is more 
favorable from a price standpoint than 
it was in 1925. The Georgia-Florida 
crop was of excellent quality and has 
been sold at prices far in advance of last 
year. The same is true for South Caro- 
lina and the New Bright tobacco district 
of North Carolina where the crop is be- 
ing sold at good prices and where farm- 
ers are reported “tickled to death.” The 
quality in the Old Bright tobacco district 
is high. 


The production of bright flue-cured 
tobacco in 1925 amounted to 574,713,000 
pounds. The outlook this year is for a 
total crop around 535,000,000 pounds. 
Exports of this type are running about 
10 per cent heavier than in 1925, based 
on the first six months of both years, 
with the United Kingdom and China in 
particular increasing their purchases. 
The stocks of bright leaf on July 1, 1926, 
were the lowest they have been on that 
date since 1923, contributing to the un- 
usually good demand situation for this 
type. FRANK PARKER. 


Two State Sales 


N October 27-28 the Virginia Holstein 

Club will sell at auction 110 pure- 
bred Holsteins at Orange, Va. Seventy- 
five head of this offering are fresh cows 
and heifers, heavy producers, all selected 
and tuberculin tested. 


The North Carolina Jersey Cattle 
Club will sell 50 registered Jerseys at 
auction on November 11 at Statesville, 
N. C. Forty-four cows and heifers are 
listed. 


State sales should be encouraged and 
patronized. Their chief aim is to pro- 
mote their breed and establish new breed- 
ers. In the majority of cases the ani- 
mals sold are sacrificed at much lower 
prices than they would bring at private 
sale on the consignor’s farm. However, 
the consignors—members of their breed 
association—are willing to take this loss 
in. order to boost their business as @ 
whole. 


The Progressive Farmer is whole- 
heartedly behind these state sales when 
they are carried out on the present plat- 
form of— 

1. Superior cattle. 

2. Honest bidding. 

3. Guarantee of breeder and association. 


State sales offer the best—not culls— 
that the state affords. It is a rare OP 
portunity for the beginner to buy the 
“cream” at reasonable prices, fully pro 
tected. 


If you are a Holstein enthusiast write 
Frank S. Walker, Orange, Va., for cat@- 
log. If your interests are center 
around Jerseys, write R. H. Ruffnet, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Pioneer 
Bill Says: 
“For smooth ridin’, com- 
mend me to that Ford o’ 
mine with the little pressed 
steel saddle cinched around her 
innards. Hardly any  vibra- 
tion; no bolts or rivets gettin’ 
loose; no crankcase arms 
breakin’. Here’s real ridin’, 
over all kinds o’ roads, with 
nary a bit o’ trouble.” 

Used as a brace for three or 
four speed auxiliary transmis- 


sions, 
Costs only $3.00 
at your dealer’s or direct 







































Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
102 Port Watson St., 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Pioneer 
Engine Support 
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“Heavy. > 
WorkPants °:"° 


Mem ee ‘ 
SEND NO MONEY 
No sir—not a q Es 
your name address r 
=and we willsend this amaz- 4 
fog outfit on approval. : 


1 Sweater, in Rich Khaki Yares 
extra warm—extra-heavy. 


Pairs Heavy Wool Mixed 3 
3 Socks; three-ply heels-toes. « a 





chest, Socks 
ip of each 





Spel return to us for 
@ all your money, Don’t pass this-Buy. 
Send for Big Free Catalog 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Bent. MC 782 CHICAGO, ILie 


(en 








UA 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
oat is cleaned off promptly 
Absorbine without aying up 
rse. No blister; no pain; no 
r gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
Postpaid. Describe your case for 
Special instructions. Valuable 
book 8-S free. 
Satisfied user says: “Colt’sknee swol- 


four to five times normal size, Broke 


well, At to two weeks, Now almost 


Ft 
ABSORBIN 
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Storing Apples on the Farm 


“DLEASE tell me how to keep apples 

through the winter. Where is the 
best place to store them. I have a good 
cellar and can keep them there. When 
should they be picked?” 

Apples may be kept through winter by 
storing in cellars, caves, regular storage 
houses, pits, attics of houses, or even in 
barns. Where a cellar is available, this 
is probably the best place to store them. 
Put them in boxes, or barrels. 

To make cellar storage successful, air 
and moisture must be properly supplied 
and controlled. Air is needed because the 
fruit and vegetables are still living things. 
Moisture is needed to prevent apples or 
vegetables drying out too much and to 
help keep down the temperature. There- 
fore, when stored in cellar, open up the 
windows or other ventilators so as to 
keep the temperature down rather low 
and so as to let in a sufficient amount of 
moisture. Do not allow the temperature 
to go below freezing of course. About 
38 to 42 degrees is right. 

Pick the apples before they are com- 
pletely ripe, but when they are in the 
condition known as hard ripe, that is, 
ripe, but still firm, Put in barrels or 
boxes only fruit that is absolutely sound, 
free of all disease and insects. Put them 
in the containers carefully so as to avoid 
bruising. Pick the fruit while dry, pre- 
ferably when cool. Do not put it in the 
cellar when the fruit is warm. 

If a cellar is not available, apples may 
be kept on a small scale by putting them 
in barns or sheds and covering with hay 
during cold weather. The cellar method, 
however, is by far the best. The attic 
of the house, if the room below is not 
heated and if it is cool, is a good place to 
keep them. 


#3 


Fairs Worth Seeing 
_ are 


several dozen 

county, district, and state fairs yet 
to be held in our territory. Look them 
up and see whether there are not two or 
three it would pay you to attend. 

The farm family will not only profit 
by the educational features of the fair 
but will be helped by getting “a day 
off” every month or so. 


the dates of 


Let’s go to the fairs nearest us! 
VIRGINIA FAIRS 


Petersburg, Oct. 11-16; Appomattox, Oct. 12- 
15; Chase City, Oct. 12-15; Danville, Oct. 12-15; 


Fluvanna, Oct. 13-15; Madison, Oct. 13-14; 
Williamsburg, Oct. 13-16; South Boston, Oct. 
19-23; Nelson County, Oct. 19-22; Emporia, 
Oct. 19-22; Orange, Oct. 19-22; Surry, Oct. 
20-21; Chesterfield, Oct. 21-22; Buckingham, 
Oct. 28-29; Westmoreland, Oct. 28-29; Alta- 
vista, Nov. 5-6; Kilmarnock, Nov. 2-5; King 


George, Nov. 1-6. 
NORPH CAROLINA FAIRS 
Cabarrus County Fair, Concord, Oct. 12-16; 
Cape Fear Fair, Fayetteville, Oct. 19-22; Cen- 
tral Carolina Fair, Greensboro, Oct. 12-16; 
Chowan Fair Association, Edenton, Oct. 12-16; 
Coastal Plain Fair, Tarboro, Oct. 26-29; Golden 
Belt Fair, Henderson, Oct. 12-15; Four County 
Fair Association, Dunn, Oct. 12-15; Lincoln 
County Fair, Lincolnton, Oct. 12-16; Pitt 
County Fair Association, Greenville, Oct. 12- 
16; beson County Fair, Lumberton, Oct. 
19-22; Sampson County Fair, Nov. 2-5; Wayne 
County Fair, Goldsboro, Oct. 26-30; Wilson 
County Fair, Wilson, Oct. 19-23. 
SOUTH CAROLINA FAIRS 

South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, Oct. 
18-23; Colored State Fair, Columbia, Oct. 25- 
30; Anderson Agricultural Fair, Anderson, 
Nov. 2-6; Charleston Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Fair, Charleston, Oct. 11-16; Chester 
County Fair, Chester, Oct. 12-15; Dillon Coun- 
ty Fair, Dillon, Nov. 3-5; Piedmont Fair, 
Greenwood, Oct. 12-15; Kershaw County Fair, 
Camden, Nov. 10-13; Lee County Fair, Bish- 
opville, Nov. 24-26; Marlboro County Fair, 
Bennettsville, Nov. 2-5; The Mullins Com- 
munity Fair, Mullins, Nov. 2-5; Orangeburg 
County Fair, Orangeburg, Oct. 26-29; Pee Dee 
Fair, Florence, Nov. 9-12; Oconee County 
Fair, Westminster, Nov. 9-10; Spartanburg 
County Fair, Spartanburg, Oct. 13-15; Ches- 
terfield County Fair, Chesterfield, Nov. 16-19; 
York County Fair, Rock Hill, Oct. 13-15, 


S28 
HOT school lunch is one way of 
making it easier for boys and girls 
to learn; more important it builds up 
stronger bodies. 











WOMAN ANDtT 


cCORMIC 


N a vast number of 

farms in the United States 
the ease and profit and satisfaction 
in dairying have been increased by 
investment in the McCormick-Deering 
Primrose cream separator—the effi- 
cient, modern, ball-bearing machine. 


Ask the women; they know! 


Three times out of four, 


women 


govern the choice of cream separators 


on the farm. That helps explain the sweeping popularity 
of the McCormick-Deering Primrose. The women have 
learned that the Primrose is easy to 
clean, easy to keep sweet and sanitary. It 
is simple and durable. 
easy torun. It is the ball-bearing separator. 











Insist on 
McCormick - Deering 
Cream Separator Oil 
A special, light-bodied, high- 
gradelubricant made to keep 
your separator in perfect con- 
dition. Makes it work better, 
run easier, last longer. 
your McCormick-Deering 
dealer can’t supply you, write 
to the company direct. 


vicinity. 


Primrose skims wonderfully close and 
it saves for you all the cream profit. It is 
a quality product made by the Harvester 
Company, sold and serviced everywhere 
by the McCormick-Deering dealers. Over 
a thousand more dealers have added it to 
their line in the past six months. 
want to handle the Primrose because 
the farm public wants it. 
McCormick-Deering dealer in your 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. p, renee 


Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick- Deering 


(PRIMROSE Ball-Bearing) 
Cream Separator 


HE 


‘DEERING 
PRIMIx 


——_— 
_ 
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It is wonderfully 
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Sold by the 








THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 


10 sizes and styles, 10 to 

60 bushels per hour. Write 

for Catalog and Prices. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. No. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











W. Irving Herskevits Fur Coe., Inc. 
71 W. 28th St., New Yerk. 


me absolutely Free Treasure Book, Catalog of 
Traps, Guns, Baits, and Supplies, Fur Price Lists, Shipping 
yay ey my ty 


RED. 





Address 








To advertise Sterfite Dia 








STERLING Ec 





of Ladies richly engraved, jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, Gents finely 
jeweled genuine 8 Day Watch, or Gents latest style Radium Dial Strap Watch, 
with each Sterlite ring when purchased under this easy weekly payment plam 
All three watches are fine, reliable, accurate timekeepers. Sterlite Di 

have the brilliant, dazzling, blue-white, flashing fire of real diamonds. Send 1@ 
cents with order, strip paper ring size, state Ladies or Gents style. 
pay Postman first payment of only 98 cents plus postage. Then send us $1.00 @ 
week for six weeks—$6.98 in all. We trast you, ask no references, and will 
ment if you are 


pot 
. ROOM 122 









ds, we will give, ABSOLUTELY FREE, choicd 









On arri 


ted. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 









300 Candle Power 


Greatest light improvement 
Brilliant, soft, mellow white light, restfu 


eyes. Burns 96% air. 


Hancy of electricity, 1-10th the cost. 

times brighter than wick lamps. More 

healthful. Easy to operate. Lights / 
joke. ‘° soot. 


with match. No sm 
No odor. Low 
Table lam 





experience or capl- 
tal required. Outfit 
Free to hustlers. 
Send for exclusive 





territory and Free 
Outtit Offer. 
Write A 





prised. Guaranteed. 






















of 
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No risk, no obligation. Try It 30 days 
and send It back if not satisfied. Just 
write for this FREE Trial and 
Special Price Offer to quickly intro- 
duce te Rat in your locality. Be the 
first to 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


BARREL of sweet potatoes under 

the trade name of “Golden Sweets” 
was recently shipped to her Majesty 
Queen Mary of England by special re- 
quest. The  pota- 
toes were grown on 
the farm of Scott 
Brothers; were 
carefully culled and 
handled, and each 
potato wrapped 
separately to stand 
the journey over 
seas. Much interest 
is being shown in this shipment. It may be 
recalled that the popularity of the Vir- 
ginia apples on the British markets is 
largely because the Albemarle Pippin 
was a favorite with Queen Victoria. 

* * 

Messrs. S. B. and Paul E. Keckler of 
Prince George County have entered a 
claim for the largest yield of peaches on 
one tree. An Elberta peach tree on their 
farm this season produced 15% bushels 
of peaches. This tree was 10 years old, 
and the growers claim that this is the 
biggest production for any one tree ever 
made in the United States. 

. « * 





The V. P. I. dairy herd has again 
broken the milk production record. The 
nine-year-old purebred Holstein cow, 
Veeman Korndyke DeKol, recently com- 
pleted a test of a year in which she broke 


the state record for milk production. 
During the 12 months this cow gave 
26,637 pounds of milk and 836 pounds of 
butterfat. As a four-year-old she held 
the state butterfat record. The state 
milk record was formerly held by Prilly 
Hartog II, owned by H. L. Butler and 
Sons of Culpeper, Virginia, with the 
production of 24,755 pounds of milk and 
828 pounds of butterfat. 

oa - * 

The total value of the principal crops 
in Virginia, based upon conditions as of 
September 1, is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 10 per cent greater than last year, 


according to a recent estimate of the 
State Department of Agriculture. This 
forecast may be changed when the crops 
are actually marketed as prices may be 
somewhat different then. The principal 
increases in crop values are for apples, 
early white potatoes, sweet potatoes, to- 
bacco, and wheat; the largest increase 
being in the value of the tobacco crop 
which is now expected to be larger than 
last year and of much better quality. 
* * * 

Large quantities of Virginia apples 
were exported in September, and have 
been bringing the highest prices on 





other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


Mail a 


Made at Home.” 
Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How We Have Found Increased 
Happiness in Old Age.” (How old men and women nearin 
years and ten’’ have achieved a serene contentment an 
estiviy within the newer limits of their strength.) First prize, $15; second prize, $10. 
1 letters by October 23 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“Home-mixed Poultry Rations That I Feed Profitably.” First prize, $10. Mail all 
letters by October 15 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes With Home Orchards.” First prize, $10; second 
prize, $5. Mail all letters by October 10 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“Successful Farming in the Mountains.” 
all letters by October 17 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“How We Are Planning for Christmas—Myself, 
My Family, My School, Church, or Community.” First prize, $5. Mail all letters by 
October 20 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Practical Christmas Gifts I Have 
First prize, $3. Mail all letters by October 20 to Mrs. Hutt, The 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


If you 


or past their “three score 
continued usefulness and 


First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail 
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The Progressive Farmey — 


the British markets. The prices earlier 
in the season were unusually good and 
growers were very much pleased with 
sales. Owing to recent heavy receipts, 
prices declined somewhat. In recent years 
Virginia has been the principal shipper 
of barreled apples to the British Isles, 
and approximately 30 per cent of the to- 
tal crop has been exported. 
” * * 


A new plan for the orderly mark. 
ing of tobacco was recently devised by 
Harry Schussler, of Richmond. He has 
incorporated under the laws of Virginia 
the system known as the “Schussler Plan,” 
Inc. This plan provides for the proper 
marking of the tobacco before sold, this 
marking covering not only the name of 
the grower but also the particular type 
and valuation of the tobacco. The new 
marking tells the buyer plainly and 
quickly just what he is about to buy, 
The grower when he delivers his tobacco, 
according to this plan, meets with the 
warehouseman and discusses with him 
the value to be placed on the various 
types and grades which he has brought 
to the warehouse to be sold. This value 
is placed upon the marking card and is 
then compared with the final price for 
which the tobacco is sold. J. J. Owen, as- 
sistant commissioner of agriculture, 
said that in his opinion the “Schussler 
Plan” would be a step in the right diree- 
tion as it would mean the sale of to- 
bacco according to grades and would also 
show the farmers’ own valuation. 








‘He digs deep 
lo protect your 


purse and prope 


From the depths of the earth comes the 
metal lead from which Dutch Boy white- 
lead is made. It would be worth digging 
deep in your wallet, too, to buy this weather- 
proof paint. But you don’t have to. It’s the 
most economical surface-protection your 


money can buy. 


Bes what you get when you use Dutch 


Boy white-lead: 
1. A paint made from the metal lead. 


2. A paint that withstands all weather without 
cracking or chipping. That means long wear— 
the kind of wear that does away with the need- 
less expense of scraping and burning off old 
pigment every time you repaint. This is an ex- 
tremely important point often overlooked. 


3. A paint that spreads easily, quickly. 


labor, of course, 
a better job — 
and more money 
saved. 4 
4. A paint that ~“ 
covers and hides 
with fewer coats. 
You save again, 
both the surface 
andthe bankroll. 


5. A paint that can be colored to any de- 
sired shade or tint, and one that holds color 
indefinitely. Still another saving, not only 
in money, but in the appearance of your 
house as the years roll by. 

Each of these five advantages in itself 
is sufficient reason for you to specify 
and use Dutch Boy white-lead paint. 
But there’s still a sixth. 


6. Dutch Boy white-lead can be mixed 
in the exact quantity, color and con- 
sistency for the job that is to be done 
—inside or outside, a big job or an 
odd job. 


Money-saving paint books free 


“Decorating the Home” brings you sug- 
gestions and exact formulas for mixing 
and coloring pure Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint for every kind of painting job 


Dutch Boy 



















Less 





Every pail or keg of white-lead 
bearing the Dutch Boy trade- 
mark, is a guaranteed all-lead 
product, made from the metal. 


to be done around a house. It will be 
sent you along with a booklet that gives 
complete directions for painting wood, 
plaster, metal and masonry about the 
farm, if you will ask our nearest branch 
for booklet F. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 131 State Se. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 W. 18th Se. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
659 Freeman Ave. 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 


722 Chestnut St. 485 California St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa. 
316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Chestnut St. 


White -Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 
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DAVIS IS 
PURE AND 
SURE 
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Cookie-cutting animals 
Bright and shiny new, 

Make tasty treats for children 

With the set we'll send to you. 


© ue only cost is 15¢ for packing 
With each set we will 
enclose free the new Davis “Book of 
Tempting Recipes.’ 
It’s to acquaint you with the treats so 
easily made with Davis Baking Powder. 
Crisp cookies, light-as-a-feather biscuits, ee, 
golden brown waffles—all your baking ; Why 
comes out right when you use Davis. 
You pay less for Davis and you use less. 





AND YOU 
USE LESS 


’ Use coupon below. 


Wy 
hia diy 


i dys \' 
wid L 











Bake it BEST with Davis. 
Only t of Cookie Cutters can be sent to : 
RIGHT a femily. * This offer expires July 1st, 1927. EASY 
EVERY TO 
TIME USE 
Bake it BEST with 





Ox” BAKING 











POWDER 





R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. O-10 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send Cookie Cutters 
and “Tempting Recipes.” | em 
close 15¢ to cover mailing cost® 
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9] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 


Direct 
from the 
Maker 
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@O@ 
Down! 


Only $1.00! The nites 
in easy monthly payments, 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch—Insured for a 
lifetime: a choice of 60 new Art 

uty Cases; 8 adjustments, in- 
cluding heat, cold,isochronism and 

lirect from themaker 
on 


for FREE BOOK 
atch Styles. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


lor a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
atch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts, 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! 
the newest, beauti advance styles in 
baker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
rece buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
from the maker—save big money—and pay 
foriton easy monthly payments. 


Mo for our free book. It will post you 
Write! on watch styles and watch values. 
Get Free Chain offer today 






Bend coupon at once. 
while it lasts. 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. W268 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 





WATCH CO. 
Dept. W 265 South Bend, Indiana 


ape phe Ee wl me your 


| 
Addrees occ ccccccccceceseccssessese eeeese 
PPUTSTITITILL ETE eee TD 


Wye Book of Advance Watch | 
f your $1.00 down offer. | 


‘Gomme 
Lakelands Famous 
Farm Authority 











“Bill” Gomme is the best 
posted man on farming topics 
in this section of Florida. 


What Gomme says goes— 
and he will gladly answer the 
many things you want to 
know about Florida farming 
and the Lakeland district in 
particular. 


Write “Bill” Gomme, care 
—. 


akeland 


Chamber of Commerce 
300 Orange St. Lakeland, Fla. 


ee 








Sterting tC Cuts, Tri 
al Ne lose Cutting, Steel pian Fine Barber ¢ Riteeed Sheers. 
eet Money. a Postman $1.99 pone = * Use 30 = 
Satistied. retu: be 
. STERLING So ts NB1O0 BALTIMORE. ™ MD. 


| gives 


South Carolina Farm News 


ARM Power and Machinery Day” re- 

cently held at Clemson College, was 
attended by 300 to 400 farmers and was 
in every way a notable success. Four out- 
standing lessons emphasized 
were the following :— 

1. The tractor can be used for 
most crop practices except some 
cultivating and harvesting op- 
erations. 

2. Even so small a farm as a 
two-horse farm can use tractors 
to advantage. 
operated intelligently, 

proper care to make 





must be 
and with 


3. Tractors 
economically, 
them pay. 

4. Whoever grows cover crops to any great 
extent can hardly do without a tractor. 

* * * 

The Clemson College Berkshire herd, 
which won a big reputation on the show 
circuit in 1925, is repeating its champion- 
ship history this year. The herd won 12 
first places, 13 seconds, 4 thirds, 2 
fourths, 1 fifth, 2 sixths, and 1 seventh 
at the National Swine Show. Similar 
winnings have been made at the Ohio 
State Fair and the Indiana State Fair. 

* * * 

The importance of planting early for 
best yields shown by data recently 
compiled by the Clemson agronomists. 
The figures for the 1925-26 time-of- 
planting tests, show that oats sowed Oc- 
tober 1 produced 54.8 bushels; October 
15, 42.1: November 1, 30.8; November 
15, 18.1. These results indicate that for 
best results oats should be sowed in Oc- 
tober. 


is 


_ * * 


B. O. Williams, state boys’ 
the final enrollment in boys’ club 
work in South Carolina for 1926 as 
4,129. During the camping season for 
these clubs which ended last month, 
camps were held in 28 counties, with a 
total attendance of more than 1,600 farm 
boys. The camp programs, says Mr. Wil- 
liams, were carried out with even greater 
efficiency than in former years. 


club agent, 


*~_ * * 


Carolina. 
These publications are free and 
be had from the Division of Publications, 


Clemson College, S. C. 


* * * 
Changes in the personnel of the agri- 
cultural force at Clemson College in- 


clude the following :— 

A. M. Musser, former assistant horti- 
culturist of the Experiment Station, has 
been made acting chief of the Horticul- 
tural Division; and E. H. Rawl, exten- 
sion horticulturist, has been made assis- 
tant horticulturist. 


T. S. Buie, acting chief of the Agron- 
omy Division, has been made chief 
the division, but will be away one year 
doing advanced work at Iowa College 
and R. W. Hamilton, extension agrono- 
mist, will be acting chief of the division 
during Mr. Buie’s absence. 

Dr. W. D. Moore, extension plant 
pathologist, who was away one year on 
leave of absence, has returned to his po- 
sition. 


of 


C. L. Morgan, former assistant profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, has been made 


Morgan's place. 
S83 8 


ON’T buy cheap bulbs, because these 
are usually inferior and will prove 
the highest priced in the long run. Get 
good ones from a reliable seed house or 
store, as one good one is worth a dozen 





poor ones. 





New publications recently issued by 
the South Carolina Experiment Station | 
include the following :— 

Bulletin 226—Price Economics of What 
Farmers Sell. 

Bulletin 227—Sources of Ammonia. 

Bulletin 228—Soybean Forage for Hogs | 

Bulletin 229—Analyses of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers. 

Bulletin 231—The Taxation System of South 


KELLY 


may | 





chief of the new Poultry Division; and | 
R. R. Richie has been made assistant | 
professor of animal husbandry in Mr. 





(21) 1063 





Youll 


get full value 


in any Kelly tire 


F you want the very best, there is the regular Kelly-Springfield 
line of cords and balloon cords, tough, long wearing, gener- 
ously sized and made of the finest quality of rubber and cord 


fabric that can be bought. 


If you want good, dependable tires but don’t need the extra 
service you would get from the regular Kelly line, Kelly makes 
the sturdy moderate-priced Buckeye line, full size, extra ply and 
covered by the regular Standard Warranty. 


You can’t go wrong on either a Kelly or a Buckeye. 


Each 


represents the utmost in value at its price and each will give you 


long, carefree mileage. 


The next time you need tires, it will pay 


you to see the nearest Kelly-Springfield dealer. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th St. 


SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 


New York, N. Y. 


TIRES 








NOTICE! 





The FRICK 


“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
ella with separate a racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy Le 
equipped for use with Fordson 
power units. 


fully 
larger 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says so you can 
believe : 

Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete speotfications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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then ate WAGES 


In eight short weeks I train yon for one of 
the 70,000 jobs open everywhere. Why work for 
boy's wages? Yo schooling required; no book 
study. No unions to join; no apprenticeship. 
Get my amazing offer. come an expert 


7X\Ch vom WAGES 
EY lelacla °75 to *150 


MECHANIC Weekly 


Big firms want McSweeny trained men. My 
graduates are earning up to $10,000 a year and 
more. Learn with real tools on real equipment. 


i Pay Your R. R. Fare — 
to my Training Shops and 
Board You for 8 Weeks 


Save One-Third NOW on my Special Reduced 

Tuition Offer. Write today or send coupon 

below for particulars and big FREE book. 
No facilities for colored men. 


M‘SWEENY: |): SHOPS 


‘Sth & Wainut Sts., Dost. sT- 30, Cincinnati, Ohie 


Mail this Coupon to Nearest School 
McSweeny Auto, Tractor & Elec. Shops, 


\w 




















6 ae — Without obligation, please send 
full Information. 

Name 

Street. 

City. State 








Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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}Farmers Ruckanse 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Apple and Peach low as l0c, Grapevines 5c. Best 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 

Pecan Trees.—Highest quality, lowest prices. Fur- 
nished by North Carolina Pecan Growers’ Society, 
— __Write them before buying. 























This is the CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 













‘Trees, $7.00 hundred; Apples, $1 2.00; 
$3.00 thousand. Catalogue free. 





but it will pay many advertisers to use other 





TURNIPS 

Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Fins 
grown: 1 pound, Te; Mg =, _bostpald. mt 
logue free. 











WHEAT om 

~Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat (recleaned),, 1s shel. 
C. A. Thornton, Chatham, $1.80 bushel 
¥ & Bb cee ay seed Wheat, $1.75 
per bushel. Fulcaster seed Wheat, $1.50 per ‘bushel: 
f.o.b. Blackstone. J. A. Hardy. ial a 


















































| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Wanted.—Young geese and youse tabeyes also 
pullets. Stuart, , Granite } Springs, N. 


Wanted.—Big prices paid for old rare stamps or 
envelopes stamped Paid 5 or 10. <A. C. Mercer, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


For Sale.—Ninety acres, highway twenty, near 
Charlotte. Two hundred acre dairy farm, Monroe. 
Thirty-seven hundred acres near Birmingham, Ala, 
Garah Caldwell, Monroe, N. C. ‘ 


GEORGIA 

Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm 
lands. Write for complete information. Chamber 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga, 

Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco brings 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 2 A ~~: be 

Nine hundred fifty seven acres high grade land; 
quick sale, sixty dollars per acre, including tools, 
stock and feed stuff. Write for information. Harris 
& McKee, Cordele, Ga, 


Three splendid farms for sale in the heart of the 
tobacco, melon and truck section. Also brick store; 
close to high school, churches and depot. R. E. 
Bower, Owner, Dixie (Brooks County), Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


a 15 farms, near city; tracts timber, Write 
J. Brockington, Fayetteville, c 


The Dependable Company.--We sel) rea) estate at 
auction anywhere. Wire or write us perth Amer- 
fean Land Company, Inc., Ayden, N. 


Large or small farms in Southampton, “Surry and 
other counties of Virginia. Low prices, easy terms, 
titles guaranteed. Write for descriptions and prices. 

Hl. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. © 


















































Several fine tobacco farms for sale in heaithy Ran- 
dolph County, by owner. Located from one-fourth 
mile of Liberty to two miles away, Priced right and 
only one-fifth cash, balance ten years. W. A. Kime, 
Liberty, N. C. 

Listen!—If you want city or farm land near Duke 
University, Washington, Duke Hotel, American To- 
bacco manufacturing plants, a place to educate your 
children, to sell your produce at highest prices, see 
or write Oscar Bowden, Real Estate Specialist, Dur- 
ham, Y 

ae Acre Farm Bargain, $1,850.—A railroad siding, 
on gravel road, telephone, mail route, church, store, 
school convenient; 40 acres level fields for wheat, 
barley, corn, hay, tobacco, truck; balance woodland; 
spring-creek watered; 50 tree orchard, apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries; 5 room house, barn, granary, 
tobacco barn. Price $1,850, part cash. Come at once. 
James Peterson, 315 West 4th St., Winston-Salem, 
N. €. 











VIRGINIA 


For Sale or Rent Cheap.—My farm, team, tools. 
Not able to farm. _Soel Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va 

Yor Sale —Poultry, truck farm: stock and equip- 
ment; priced to sell. William's Poultry Farm, Black- 
stone, Va. 


Farm for sale, direct from owner. Fine land for 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, truck or dairy. Bargain 
for quick sale. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


For sale or lease, “direct from owner. Bright and 
—_ farms. Will lease with option to buy. Long 
prices reasonable Good roads and e6chools. 

ri r Chambers, Blackstone, Va. 


Fine | 30 horse truck farm near Norfolk for one-half 
value. Will sell portions if desired. 27 other nice 
farms; easy terms, good improvements, schovls and 
roads. Kerrey Land Corporation, 247 Arcade Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Va. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Will sell your “gales of Real Estate, Livestock and 
Personal Property. Sales handled efficiently, in a 
courteous and business-like manner, on an economical 

4A few open dates for this month. Wire, write 
or om) for engagement. Hugh 8S. Sheppard, Wil- 
ton, N. C 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Farm dairy hands, married or single. State wages 
in first letter. Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immedi ately. 

~~ Wanted.—Herdsman capable of managing Polled 
Hereford herd. Give three references. James G. K. 
McClure, Jr., Fairview, N. C. 


Experienced fruit and truck farm manager open for 
1927. Have actual experience in growing peaches 
and vegetables. W. Metcher Carter, Rt. 1, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 


a PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00. . Good 
plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

c. 0. D. Cabbage plants, ‘‘not promises.”” 500, 
65c; thousand $1. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collards am 
Prompt_ shipment. W. W. Williams, Franklin, Va 


Set our Virginia grown Cabbage and Collard plants. 
Strong, tough, hardy plants, $1.00 thousand. J. P. 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Stop, read! You need plants. Varieties Cabbage, 
Collards. $1.00, 1,000; -50, 5,000. Rev. Elisha 
Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 


Millions now ready of fresh Georgia grown Cabbage 
and Collard plants of leading varieties. Satisfaction 
acepteed. Order now. Postpaid: 500, $1.00; col- 
$1.00 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 















































Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields, Succession, Flat. Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market. Beets, Lettuce. Plants postpaid: 
Lo 80¢c ; 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Plants 

not prepaid: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10.000. $8.00. 
Moss packed, safe delivery guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, 
Summerville, 8. 





$4.00. Moss packed in wooden crates if wanted, advise. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, 





$1.00; 5,000, ornamental tree , vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
ae ame colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Frank- Tend, 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, 





lin, Va. 
Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Fine strong | SEEDS | 


plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00, postpaid. Express col- 
lect: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50 cash. 





Prompt shipments; satisfactory plants : nee ALFALFA 


Wholesale Plant Company, _Thomasville, 


Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
‘openhagen Market Prices, "y ree: 
75 cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. e® guarantee 

prompt shipment of size that will please you. Tifton CLOVER 
Potato Co., Ine., Tifton, 


( 


Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch ready for shipment. 100, 35c; 300, 75: 500, 











ly Cabb Varieti ™Buchanan’s Buck Brand Alfalfa Seed.—Best known 
Early Cabbage plants now ready. no tics Far ee Meats ek. es ee a cen Beod 


250, Co., Memphis, Tenn. 











Ga. ’ 

- We guarantee perfect stands. Burr Clover Farms, 

Cabbage ‘plants for fall and winter heading, “Early Originators Early Southern Bur Clover. Rock Hill, 
& ¢. 








$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid, 1,000, $1.00, aidaain col- COTTON 








; special prices on large quantities. We guarantee 
action. Evergreen Farms, Franklin, V. Va. Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 


ee — saa auacoeel 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful . 


FLOWERS cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 





Narcissus and Jonquil Bulbs.—Per 100, for quick Lavonia, Ga. 





sale at a low price, as long as they last: Emperor, 
$6.50; Silver Phoenix, $5.00; Star, Campernelle, Poet, OATS 

00; 3 00. - se ges 
$4.00; May Bloomer, $3.00. Japanese Iris, eight va ” Dalabeen or Oats, ‘800! germination “95%. nc. 


rieties, per dozen $2.50; German Iris, blue, per dozen J Fairfiel N 
$1.50; Peonies, assorted, % dozen. $3.00, ‘Cathelwood Jones, Fairfield, N. 








Farm, E. L. Bryan, Owner, Durham, N. C Appler Oats, bright, heavy, “recleaned, 90¢ bushel. 
J. €, Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C 
TR 
s AWBERRY — ——— Fulghum Seed Oats.—-Satisfaction guaranteed; 85c 


~ Strawberry Plants.—Best varieties: $3.00, _ 1,000. here, five bushel bags. Wm. Watson, Swan Quarter, 
H . © 














Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark N. 
Klondyke and Lady Thompson Strawberry plants: Recleaned Fulghum seed Oats, second year from 
0 1.25, delivered. A. Pardue, Henderson, pedigree 80c per bushel. W. B. Crawford, States- 
ville, c 

Strawbe #4 Plants.—Kliondyke of good quality, well ~Appler Oats, Coker strain, recleaned; also Texas Red 
rooted, $3.25 per thousand. A. B. McRee & Sons, Rust Proof and Hasting’s Hundred Bushel Oats, all 
Soddy, Tenn. 75c bushel f.o.b. here. The Epting Distributing Com- 
Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma, 2&@®Y. Leesville, S.C. 
several other varieties; all new ground grown; state For Sale.—Fulghum Seed Oats, cleaned and graded, 
inspected. Get our prices for both commercial and one year from Coker, $1.10 per bushel in 100-bushel 
home growers. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. lots or over; $1.25 per bushel in less than 100-bushel 








— > the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari- 





J. A. Bauer, Strawberry “Plants.—We grow and ship ag Bim y DOS with the order. 
















ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Baker Nursery, _ Higginson, Ark. MISCELLANEOUS | SEED ™ 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each imcdal, number or amount counts as a word. W . neneenentane . : — 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four wee ks will cost four times what one week would cost. ; Pecan 4 trees, ornamen als. Large f Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy _ Vetch. Rye Rape, e, 
Tatlon—|States Gover F "Exch _ Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- Barley, Grasses and Clovers. ¥. R. Bush, Albany 
— — Virsinis. met nN 3 oy ‘gg Va pppoe ws i ed Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga Georgia. ve 
‘arolinas- 1 ° Ss ri ee cents per wore 5 ~ b _ siedininie 
State plainfy Mississippi Calley. . 135,000 Ms ss. , Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Ship- ‘or Sale.—Seed Oats and Rye va in: oo 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama. . 100,000 Ala., and Fla......... 6 cents per word ments after November 15th.’ Book orders now. Write Low prices. H. M. age ee 
wish to use. Texas... 120.000 ali and S. Okla.......... 6 cents per word for tolder. — Harlan Farms Nursery, — Loc khart, Ala. ie, 
All four editions. 475.000 Whole Sonth........-..--. 27 cents per word each Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, Melilotus, 10c pound; best re-se« ~ 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. $7.50 per 100 and up, In large or small lots direct jegume; Vetch, 20c, large quantities les it] 
to ple ‘—* m4 “prapes — oe gy gy Medic, Dallis grass. Folder. Lamberts, Darling 3 
cherrie srapes,” nuts, » pecans, vines; l om 





igreed Blue Stem Wheat, from a cor that av- 
eraged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bi Pedi- 
greed Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 81.4 
bushels per acre, $1.00 per bushel. Piedmont Pp; di 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, owner and man- 
ager, Commerce, Ga. ‘ 


|__ POULTRY AND EGcs | 


BABY CHICKS 


Shinn chicks are better. Leading breeds, $8.40 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, 12c;_ White 
Leghorns, llc. Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, $15.00; White, Brown Leg- 
horns, $14.00; Anconas $15.00; mixed large breeds, 
$14.00; prepaid: delivered. Capital City Hatchery, 
Columbia, 8. 


Mid-West reer fall deli 
guaranteed. _ Postpaid. Leghorns, Anc heary * . 
sorted, $9.75; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpinzt 
$12.00. $1 06 with order, balance C€.O.D. Mid- West 
Hatchery, Dept. 400, Clinton, Mo. 


Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds. $13; Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, $14; Light Brahmas $18; as- 
sorted $8; large assorted $10. Live delivery. Catalog. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


GAMES 


~§. T. Fields, Kittrell, N. C.—Breeder of proven 
Pit Games. 


























ry: arrival 














LEGHORNS 


~ Hollywood Leghorns from “Hollywood's best mati ngs, 
3ooking for 1927. KR. Me DeShazo, Greenvil S. C. 


Ten thousand White Leghorn hens, half price. Pul- 
lets also, Write quick. Seagle Poultry Farm, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn. 


Hollywood Leghorns.—Laying pullets $2.50; yearling 
hens $1.75; 12 weeks pullets $1.40; discount on quan- 
tities. R. BE. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va 

S. C. White Leghorn cockerels of the highest lay- 
ing strain. Properly used will double production of 
ordinary flock. Write J. K. Hall, Belmont, N. C. 











ety guaranteed pure. All plants state inspected and RYE 

ae hold permits Le - into all states, Aroma, - 

mproved Klondike Uxcelsior, Missionary. 500, $2: "Passhen 5 ‘ 1 cae a ; 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; express collect. Send at vis hoice Seed Rye. G. Hollendsworth, Wytheville, 
once for price list or order from this advertisement. /'#!nla. 

Plants ready October 10th. Rush orders and be sure Abruzzi Rye, South Carolina grown, Coker stock, 


of early settings. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Jud-  recleaned, $1.85 bushel, f.o.b. here. The Epting 
Cc 


sonia, Ark. Distributing Company, Leesville, 8. 











September shipment only. caretine “Tall Mountain 











_ NURSERY STOCK Rye, $1.25; Abruzzi Rye, $1. Check with order. 

Fruit. Trees. —Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- F. D. Dickey Feed Co., Murphy, N. Cc. I a 
re bot ge atalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, Pure Abruzzi Rye, 97.82 per eer pure, 95 per 
- : — cent germination test No. 66353, September 3, 1926, 





Pecan Trees..-Now is the time to get information $1.65 a bushel; 20 bushels up, less 10c more. Caro- 


3s to prices, growing, ete. All free for the asking. lina’s largest shipper. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, 
q NW. C. 


B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. aN. 














‘VIRGINIA STATE | 
HOLSTEIN SALE 


Orange, Va. October 27-28, 1926 
11Q) Pure Bred Holsteins...] 1 


FROM THE HERDS OF 


Virginia’s Leading Hostein-Friesian Breeders 


YOUNG COWS, FRESH OR HEAVY SPRINGERS 
None Over Seven Years Old 


35 2-YEAR-OLDS, FRESH OR HEAVY SPRINGERS——g 5 


CHOICE YOUNG STOCK FOR BREEDING PURPOSES 
ALL BULLS FROM COWS WITH GOOD RECORDS 


A large number of cows have good A. R. S. 0. records or Cow 
Testing Association records. Animals from accredited herds 
or else tested 30 days before sale. Subject to retest. This 
offering represents the best breeding of the Virginia Holstein- 
Friesian Club. 

WHERE CAN YOU FIND 75 FRESH COWS AND HEIF- 


ERS, HEAVY PRODUCERS, ALL SELECTED AND 
T. B. TESTED? 


























For Catalog, Write 


| Frank S. Walker, Sales Mgr., Orange, Va. | 


| 





t+ ____ 








Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of 
Trail’s End 307-egg strain White Leghorns; hens, pul- 
lets, cockerels, sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Selected choice purebred Tancred strain $s C. White 
Leghorn cockerels, March or May hatched, from in- 
dividual trapnested matings. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed at $7.50 each, quick orders. B. H. & H, P. 
Cathey, Sylva, N. C. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Buff Rocks. Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tent 


50 Plymouth Rock cockerels, direct from J Ww. 
Parks, $2.00 each. Brown Blevins, Toecane, N. C. 


Choice flock of Buff Rocks from blue ribbon stock, 
They weigh and lay. Price reasonable. Jno. D. Cave, 
Louisa, Va. 

arred Plymouth Rock cockerels, Park’s strain, , fine 
mF $5.00 each. B. H. & H. P. Cathey, 
Sylva, N. C. 1% 

Cockerels for Sale.—Purebred Thompson Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, April hatched, $3.00 to $7.50, shape 
and oe 15 eggs $2.00. Write BE. J. Norfleet, 
Holland, Va 

~Park’s strain Barred Rock pullets , and cockerels are 
now being sold at great reduced prices during anni- 
versary sale. Write for sale list. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandottes. Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va 


Very handsome White Wyandotte cockere . AA 
grade, March Ratched, $2.50 each. Mrs. illard 
Reames, Ford, V 





—) 



































DUCKS—GEESE 





Black Mallard ducks, used for decoy purposes 
Hen $3.50; drake $2.50. W. W. Mott, Mt. Mourne, 
N. C. 





~~ (Classified ads. continued on next page) 





SPECIALTY canosss 
b., be, onl ¢ at 400 to $1.00. 





MONEY Paice! 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS S=%,ONSY. £1. 3 


selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 

the rest. Write for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

352 W. 4th St., Lexington, KY: Ky. 


SUMMER 

and FALL CHICKS! 
Write for fall catalogue and special prices 

C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, cmenvelLs, TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. 

discount on eggs for spring delivery. Tr win- 
pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 years. price 
ners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and spect ction. 
bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. and uaa pid satis aCe. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, ds, 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3,000 March to June’ hatched White Leghorns: a 
wonderfully good yearling none, 250 White Rock bor 
lets; also Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds. oy. 
hens and pullets. Write for prices, mentivnin wr, 

C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, Knoxville, os 
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October 9, 1926 


Farmers’ Exchange 


PEA FOWL ; 
“Peafowl wa anted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Fc tli 3 -_# 4 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





————— Tal 
All kinds Brooders, cheap. M. E. Murphy, Talmo, 
Georgia. = = 
“Tay lor’s C reek Fish Me al for poultry Sample, for- 
mufia, priee, write J. P. Bett s, Beaufort, N. ¢ 





| LIVESTOCK | 


Taylor's Creek Fish Meal for swine. Sample, for- 
mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, WN. ¢ 

















qoggenburg Milk Goats, Shetland Ponies, Trotting 
and Saddle Horses, cheap to close out Barbee Stock 
Farm, Monticello, Ark 9 ; a 
BERKSHIRES 
Big type Berkshire pigs. service boars. Leroy Hall 
Hillsboro, N.C a 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Best Chester Whites Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, 
DUROC- JERSEYS 
Big bone young service boars and gilts. Fairmont 


Farms, “Staunton, 


Finest registered Durocs; 
Farm, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





weaned pigs. ~ Beecheroft 











~Duroes.—Bred gilts, boars ‘and ~ pigs. ~ Farmers’ 
prices. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va 

ESSEX 
Registered Essex pigs, twelve weeks old, $15.00. 
P. C. Matthis, Ingold, N. C. 

GUERNSEYS 

Guernsey bulls, ae fers, cows. All ages. Promi- 
nent blood lines. Federal accredited. Prices reason- 
able. T. D. Brown, Sales Manager, Salisbury, N. C 





At Auction.—11 o'clock, October 16th, Greensboro 
North Carolina, Fair; Guernsey bull No. 94,900, three 
years old, May Rose breeding; near relatives A R 
831.93 B. F. W. Davenport. 


~ HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford bull for sale. R. C. Deal 
Rt. 6, Statesville, N. C. 











HOLSTEINS 


Holstein bulls and heifers 
J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 


JERSEYS 





Splendidly bred young 
for sale. Prices right. 


Hall’s Poultry Pointers for 
October 


ERHAPS poultry raisers get tired of 
hearing culling advice all the time,” 
H. Hall, 
Still 


extension poultry hus- 
because the subject 
important he 
nevertheless makes 
frequent, regular 
culling his first and 
most important fall 
suggestion for Car- 
olina poultry raisers. 
He says that those 
who think 
year should be of- 


says D. 
bandman. 


is 18) 


once a 





D. H. HALL ten enough to cull 
will find themselves 
short on profits. Why? Because some 


hens will lay well for a short period, and 
others longer, and few or none will lay 
at a profit after the third year. Hence, 
the only safe rule to catch the “boarders” 
is to cull frequently. 








ROOFING 

Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, lex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Write us for prices and samples Budd-Piper 
Roofiing Co., Durham, N. C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at home or school. 
m credit. Positions guaranteed. 
High Point, Cc 











metal shin- 

















Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
Edwards College, 






SEED PANS 


Pans. 





Get posted; Lespedeza Park, 


Calhoun City, Miss 


Write Henry 





TIMBER 


Extra fine lot standing timber at 





For quick sale. 
} 





Jerseys, 39 cows, 


grade 1 
Beechcroft Farm 


Complete herd high 





heifers, 15 calves, registered bull. 

Bell Buckle, Teun. 5 
Consignment ‘sale of North Carolina Jersey Cattle 
lub at Statesville, North Carolina, November 11. 
For catalog write R. H. Ruffner, Raleigh, N, C. 

SHORTHORNS 





Shorthorn bull calves of excellent breeding and well 
grown. Let me furnish you. M. B. Quisenberry, 





Mineral, Va. 

SHEEP 
Choice Shropshire rams. G. Hollandsworth, Wythe- 
ville, Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


registered Holsteins. vor 


milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, | Petersburg, 
Regis tered 


Registered Duroc boars and @ gilts. 
Percheron stallion and mares, Percheron grade farm 
horses. Registered Holstein bull, and heifer calves. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


We still have a few choice spring boars and gilts, 
either Duroc-Jersey or Chester White, at $40.00 and 





Regis'erei Guernseys, 


























$50.00 each. Iso 125 grade and crossbred feeder 
Digs at 20c per pound, J. J. Roberson & Sons, James- 
ville, N. C 

DOGS 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana 
For Sale Well. trained opossum bitch. D. F, 
Suggs, Queen, N 
For Sale ‘Registered Walker pups, 3 months old. 
L. L. Williams, Courtland, Va 
For Sale,—Purebred English Beagle hounds en- 
i. to registration. Lucio J. Kilby, Hughes River, 
Virginia 





Opossum Hounds, $40.00; good Fox Hounds, 
$35.00; good Rabbit Hounds, $20.00 and $25.00. B. C. 
Sanford, Mocksville, N, 

~ For Sale.—Registered ainedaiea Beagle hounds and 
fanied hounds for all purposes Hound pups from 


two to six months old. Fairmont Kennels, Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 





1 sacrifice. 1. A. Atkins, South Boston, Va. 
TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing. "5 pounds 


$1.50 10 $2.50 
Pay when received 


Special Sale—Homespun tobacco, ~ smoking ~ or chew- 
in Satisi action guaranteed or money refunded. Four 
pounds $1. 00; twelve, $2.25. Pipe free. United Farm- 
ers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobaceo.—The farmers say sell it. 
hand picked chewing, 


Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
United Farmers, 


Pipe given. 
sardwell, Ky 


~ 10 pounds good 
$2.00: 10 pounds good mellow 




















smoking, $1.00; you pay postage Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Coltier Tobacco Pool, O Collier, Man- 
ager, Martin. Tenn. 
TYPEWRITERS 

Typewriters.—All makes sold and _ repaired. 25 
years’ experience. John Haller, Greensboro, N. C. 
Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

Fire Salvage Rummage sales, $50.00 daily. We 
start you, furnishing everything Jobbers, Desk M19 
1608 So. Halsted, Chicago. 


Auto Mitten Dusters Big 
National Fibre 


Every autoist will buy 
profit. Sample and particulars free 
Broom Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


or and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 daily 
We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors 
Dept. 105. 609 Division, Chicago. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co.. Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses [to 
introduce our Seap and Washing Power. Buss 
Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets._ a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all u‘et 
sils, Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

















Agents —RBrand new line guaranteed Cutlery, Knives 
and Razors. $72 a week. Extra commission Ex 
elusive territory Samples furnished. Write quick 


























Novelty Cutlery Co., Dept 37, Canton, Ohio 
Black Walnut Cracker.—Black walnuts yield one Agents.— Our new household cleaning device washes 
pound mere per bushel when you use our Perfect Nut and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Buster lark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
— APPLES Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Towa 
_—_—_— Agents, $240 month. Bonus besides New aut 
For Sale Apples, direct from orchards, any quan- given Introduce new guaranteed hosiery 126 styles 
ty. BL Campbell, Fairford, Va. colors Finest silks Credit given. Samples fur- 
shec Vilknit osie ; e) 3 G eld 
“ Virginia Apples.—Choice number one Winesaps, Ohio, 1. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 1437, Greenfle 
Staymans. York Imperia's and Ben Davis, $4.00 per 
peel. Guaranteed as represented. Bedford Stock Agen -New plan, makes it easy. to earn $50.00 
arms, sarms, Lyn: hburg, Va : to S00 00 weekly. selling sbirts direct to wearer 





BAGS 


ge 88-—Pay market prices for good and mendable 
cond hand bags, any quantity. Write before ship- 


Ping. Fulton Bag n Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 


BATTERIES 


te 

wanterics for Farm Light Plants.—A car load of the 
nown long life Wniversal Batteries just received. 

sari Service from our local warehouse at a big 

pie ~y in freight. Made in sizes to fit every make of 

Bend , Generous wad in allowance on your old set. 
ead your copy of free Battery Guide. Tells you 
® care for all farm light, radio and auto bat- 








No capital or experience needed Represent a_ real 
manufacturer. Write mow for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway. New Yo rk 


If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
the finest goods. will you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational! 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $3.90 an hour for a little spare time? If 
so, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi- 
tion, Just write your name and address on a card 
ani mail to Dept. 368, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peoria 
St Chicago. 


| LEGAL NOTICES 














re Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg, 
iat ; a8 
________ FARM MACHINERY 
For Sale—A good 3-roller Cane Mill. Write for 


terms. Isaac Cannon, Federalsburg, Md. 


Por 8 Sale.—Colt’s Light 2 
_ s Plant. st with 12 
drops, § Marion, Va 


1) _ Atkins Bros. . 
pier va = at a saerifiee: Complete portable Saw M aan. 








W. “gine. Edger and Cutoff Saw 
dard, North Emporia, Va. 








- PATENTS 


~“Taventions 
ventions nmerelned. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mig. Co. 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents. —Write to B. P. F 
ishburne (a South C 
went). Revistered Patent La 382 McGill Bldg. 
vton. D. €. Honorable methods. 
aunt Sense.—Valuable book (free) for inventors 
Wh * largest deserved profits. Write Lacey & Lacey, 
- St.. Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 





Statement of the Ownership. Management. Circulation 
ete., of The Progressive Farmer, Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition. Publishers, The Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany, Raleigh. N. C. Editors: Clarence Poe; Raleieh. 
N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Exi- 
itor, W. (. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; Business 
Manager, John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala 

Owners: (stockhokiers holding 1 per —_ or more of 
total amount of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
B. W. Kilgore. Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis. 
Tenn.; John S. Pearson, Birmingham. Ala.; H. B. 
Clark, Birmingham, Ala. ; L. ewman, Raleich, 
N. C.; L. A. Niven, Memghis, , 3, Mrs. Jack Tate. 
Birmingham, Ala Known ‘bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other secur- 
ities: None. 

(Signed) John S. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworr 
to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Se tom- 
ber, 1926. (Seal) S. O. oe. Public. 


-My commission expires March 28 


Mr. Hall’s other fall suggestions may 
be briefly stated as follows :-— 
1. Pullets should be placed in perma- 


nent quarters early in the fall. Change 
of quarters is likely to upset poultry 
somewhat and it should be done before 


the weather gets bad. 

2. Breeding cockerels should be given 
permanent quarters and allowed as much 
exercise as possible so that sturdy birds 
be developed before the breeding 
season begins. This will help to guaran- 

better baby chicks next season. 


may 


3. Guard the flock against late “warm 
weather colds,” for these colds are liable 
to develop into roup and canker during 


the winter. Permanganate of potash will 
aid in keeping down colds—as much as 
will lie on the surface of a dime per 
gallon of water. A little salve rubbed 
around the nostrils of affected individ- 
uals will help. Sick birds should always 
be taken out of the flock. 
A. B. BRYAN. 


Hen-hatching Losing Ground 


ORTH Carolina has, at very conserva- 

tive figures, more than a $20,000,000 
poultry industry at the present time. 
Considering its climate, its position geo- 
graphically or close proximity to mar- 
kets, and its great need for this industry 
as an economic consideration, North 
Carolina is sure to make rapid strides in 
the poultry industry. 

Since the climate permits it, the South 
should produce a crop of early 
broilers, selling them around Easter or 
10 days before. North Carolina poultry 
producers are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the worth of this as a commercial 
project preceding the regular hatching 


good 





periods for breeding stock. 

The old method of hatching chicks un- 
der hens is giving way to the more eco- 
nomical method of artificial incubation 
to supply the 8,000,000 chicks needed to 
supply North Carolina farmers, allowing 
the hens to continue to lay. 

V. W. LEWIS 

Senior Marketing Specialist, N. C. De- | 
partment of Agriculture. 


A Silver Cup for the Best Corn | 


N A recent issue of The Southern 

Field, the Southern Railway announces 
that the Southern Railway Corn Cup, 
awarded last year to Pat Boland, a 
South Carolina club boy, will again be 
awarded in 1926 to the corn grower who 
exhibits the best ten ears of corn at any 
of the larger fairs in the Southeast. 





Among the fairs where competitors | 
for this cup must exhibit are: Virginia | 
State Fair, Richmond; Central Fair, | 
Greensboro; South Carolina State Fair. 
Columbia; Tennessee State Fair, Nash- 
ville: Tri-State Fair, Memphis; Chat- 
tanooga Interstate Fair, Chattanooga: 
East Tennessee Division Fair, Knox- 
ville; Kentucky State Fair, Louisville; 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta; Georgia 
State Exposition, Macon; Georgia State 





Fair, Savannah; Chattahoochee Valley | 
Exposition, Columbus; Alabama State 
Fair, Birmingham; State Fair of Alaba- 


ma, Montgomery; Mississippi-Alabama 
Fair, Meridian; Mississippi State Fair, | 
Jackson: South Mississippi Fair, Laurel. | 

The officials of each of these fairs will | 
be asked to forward the ten-ear exhibit | 
adjudged best at their fairs to the general 
agricultural agent of the Southern Rail- 
way in Atlanta. When the winning ex- 
hibits have been received impartial judges | 
will select the winner of winners. 

Complete details may be secured upon | 
application to Roland Turner, Southern | 
Railway Building, Atlanta, Georgia. | 


8 8 


WISH to express my appreciation of 

page 5 of the September 18 Progres- 
sive Farmer under the caption, “Happi- 
ress Through Self-Control.” This is 
mighty fine stuff—G. T. Cunningham, 
New Hanover County, N. C. 





(23) 1065 


LetUs Send You 


2 lovely winter weight knitt 
Princess Slips for only 89e. 
A smashing offer. 

The season's great- 
est sensation. Order 



















one penny now. We 
will ship by return mail. 


On Approval 


Every woman should have at 
least two of these extra warm 
Princess Slips knit in soft 
elastic rib from carefully se- 
lected double threads of 
combed cotton yarn. Lovely 
crocheted beading at neck 
and shaped waist. Color: 
Oxford gray with contr: astin 
fae a. Bust: to 
Misses’ Mt. l4to 30. 


Knitted 
Princess 
Slips 


This smashing reduced price 
ood only while our present 
Tcopty lasts. Wonderful op- 
H or you 

nd your 


avoid disappointment. 


SEND NO MONEY 
No, ma’am, just your name, 
address and size, is all we 

want. You pay only ou 
slashed peace of 89¢ tor twe slips 
on arrival. Rush your order in. Your 
if you are not delighted. You 


> Guarantee used area 
fented yo ge “ bey 7 pont 
plus a few ce 


Bernard-Hewitt 8 Co. 


Dept. S 782 Chicago, Ill. 





No piece less than 5 yards. 
Z| rissnere else can you yf s a bar- 
Al gain. 20 yards of standard dry Spode such 
as gingham, percale, linene, cham mray 
voile andecrim—a great big bundle for on! phen 0 
$1.97. Each 


















The LANE. a sturdy, 
ependable Saw 
ih at a low price. For 

Steam or Tractor power. 

Speen fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 

chinery. Send for description and prices. 

Lane Manufacturing Co.. eee, vt. 

Distributed b 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. Cars 








$33-TRASAW-$33 


Freight Paid. 

Will fit any Tractor 
Comes set up ready to at 
tach, —. guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Is also equipped for use of grinding 
tools. Has clearance for ripping and cutting 
up lumber. All Steel, no wood parts. 5 years of suc- 
cess. Order original ‘Trasaw or send for catalog. 


F. G. BALDWIN, MILTON, N. C. 












Harper’s Hog Feed 


A Balanced Fish Meal Mixture 
Boney & Harper Milling Company 


314-18 Nutt St., Wilmington, N. C. 




















KITSELMAN FENCE 





7, aved About $25.00,” 
ys TeAcron Omeecr says W.J.M. Hames, Mar- 
jetta, Ga. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry ani Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Steel eel Posts and a 2 ire. 
KITSELMAN 


MUNCIE, IND. 
















SELL YOUR HIGH PRICED FARMS | 


Invest in Union County, South Carolina, 
farms at $25.00 to $100.00 an acre. 


Bank the difference, and raise more and 
better crops. For further information | 
write the 


‘heme OF COMMERCE, Union, S.C. | 
PEACH 22°07<12 40 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or —— by Bupetes. Freight or yet “iy 


P Fe —— 3, Nuts. 
ear — sist Trees Vinee 
CO. Bex 22 2 siete io peat 



























, The battery that stopped 
the cranking of cars 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO, when the first automobile to have 
an electric starting and lighting system made its appear- 
ance, it was equipped with the Exide Battery. 


This was natural enough, as Exide, the pioneer storage 
battery of America, was in use in various industries long 
before there was such a thing as an automobile. 


It is a literal fact that the history of the storage battery 
is little other than a record of the development of Exide 
Batteries. 


Today, Exide Batteries are used to propel submarines, 
street trucks and mine locomotives. Exides light trains and 
isolated farms. They operate switches and drawbridges, 
send your voice over the telephone and are used in govern- 
ment and commercial radio stations the world over. In fact, 
Exide Batteries are made for every purpose for which bat- 
: teries are used. They are made by the largest manufacturers 
F of storage batteries in the world. 


In your own car 


When your car needs a new battery, you will find it a sensible 
economy to get an Exide. It is surprisingly low in price, de- 
pendably rugged, and notably long-lived. 


For your Radio 


There is an Exide Radio Battery of the right size for every 
set and the right type for every tube. They assure you the 
best reception of which your set is capable. The Exide Radio 
Power Units combining “A” battery and charger give you 
a full-powered “A” battery at all times. At radio stores 
and Exide dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
Ht PHILADELPHIA 
i Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 














| 


| 
| 


CKINS' 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN DISTRESS 


pI 





Squire—“Did you send for me, my lord?” 
Launcelot—‘Yes; make haste. Bring the 
an opener. I've a flea in my knight clothes.” 


THEY GO TOGETHER 
Willie Willis—‘Pop, what is 
Mr. Willis—‘‘Oh, mething 


th 
wit 


a mortgage?” 
it’s s that comes 


my 
TO TELL 


these 


” 
1 an son. 


automobile, 


TOO SOON 


Diner—“ Waiter, arc sandwiches 
fresh?” 


rruthful Waiter—‘‘Don't 
only been here two weeks.” 


know, sir. 
The Progre SSive 
Grocer. 
DISGUISED 

“Yes, this is my new German police dog.” 
“Well, he certainly doesn’t look like one.” 
“S-s-h! He’s in the detective department 
and is disguised as an Airedale.” 


FOREHANDED 
“Willie,” said his mother, “your clothes are 
wet. You have been in the water again.” 
“Yes, mother,” said Willie bravely; “I 
vent in to save Charlie Jones.” 
“My noble darling!” cried his mother, “Did 
you jump in after him?” 
‘No, mother,” replied 
in first so as to be there 


Willie. “I jumped 
when he fell in.” 


TO MEASURE 

Pat was the man who did all the odd jobs 

about the place, and owing to petty thieving 

his employer to get a 
yard dog and 


good 


in the 


him 


all day, 


instructed 


Pat 


vas out 


evening landed home with a dachshund. 
“What on earth have you brought along, 
| Pat?’ queried his employer. 


-~ 


“Well, 


ould get to a 
” 


nearest 
eleven 


Pat, “he’s the 


yard—he’s two feet 


sir,” said 


inches long 


THE NOMINATING SPEECH OF THE 
FUTURE 

Congress a 

of her daily ser- 

1 


“I rise to n 
the 

standard of 
all that is evil, 
march to th« 


mminate tor woman 


who, by very character 
and her 


deserves 


vice, her integrity 
well at 
ballot 
sovereign right A 
is truly 
asked a 


woman 


horrence of 


your hands when you 


box to exercise your 


woman whose consideration of others 


sublime. A’ woman never yet 
a fruit jar (applause), a 


to be the 


man to open 
who concedes a latch key rightful 
property and possession of the husband (cries 
of ‘Hear! Hear!’), a woman who scorns bread 
beneath the commonest 
(loud shouts); a woman who has never dis 
turbed the peace and quiet of the family 
by mentioning the furnace (applause); a 
a modern woman to be sure, but not 
modern—who her own 
‘Name her! her!’); a 
tendeney trading 


pudding as family 


woman 
offensively 
gowns (cries of 
woman vhose 
stamps and coupons assures a careful safe- 
public funds, who would—” 
acclamation).—Buffalo Times. 


buttons 
Name 
towards 


guarding of the 
(Nominated by 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY—Copsrieht, 1926, by 


1 Syndicate, Inc, 




















DEY SO MENNY Possums \ 
IN DE Woops Dis FALL 
HITS GWINE STRAIN 

MAH “TATER PATCH To 
SPLY ALL DE SWEETNIN’ 








LLL 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tom shot at a rabbit yistiddy en hit | 

mah ole mule; uh-huh—! I’se a po’ shot, 

mahse'f, en fus’ news he know I gwine 


miss sump'n en hit him!!!! 


I've | 


ab-* 


\ S PM ‘ 
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Prepare for a’ 
® 8 “Q° 
| % 
Big Surprisel 
Prepare for a big sur- 7 
prise with the first box > 
of Xpert you shoot... 
Here’s a smokeless 
powder sheil that is 4 
fast—gives good pat- 
terns — splendid ve- 
locity — low breech 
pressure—and it’s low 
in price! 

Xpert is as fine as any quail 
load you’ve ever shot. A 
real rabbit getter. Ideal for 
all-round shooting. 12, 
16 or 20-gauge. Water- 
proof, of course. Western 


quality through and” 
through. 



























Another game-getting 

¥Y Western shell is the fa-_ 

mous Super-X. Itsdeadly ~ 

killing power at the longef > 
ranges brings down the 

| high-flying ducks and 
geese. 15 to 20 yards greater ~ 

| effective range than the 




























ordinary load. 
Other outstanding exclu- 

sive Western improves 
ments, such as the Luba- 
loy .non-fouling bullet= 
.30-30 High-Velocity—Boat- 
tail—a nd the straight- 
shooting Marksman 225 
Long Rifle, have firmly) 
established Western's 
leadership in the field of” 
ammunition deveiopment © 
Literature and any shoot ~ 
ing information you may 
want sent free, on request. 
Now is the time to write ~ 
Always glad to hear from 
you. 


| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMP 
| 1045 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IL 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

| Hoboken, N.J. Tacoma, Wash. San Francise 
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, World’s Champion Ammu®! i 





